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PREFACE. 

Little need be said by way of preface th 
the volume comprising my second series of 
Essays on Peace &, War, especially as my 
first number was written for an introduction. 
The edition of the jftrst series is nearly dis- 
posed of, and a very large second edition has 
just issued from the Press. The public con- 
tinue to receive my effusions, at least, with 
indulgence, if not with approbation.^-The^ 
principles of Peace are rapidly spreading | 
throughout all Christendom, — many new ' 
Peace Societies have been instituted during 
the last year, both in Europe and America ; 
and many individuals have come out boldly 
in qur cause, who give us their countenance 
and assistance, but, for reasons best known 
to themselves, do not join our Society, and \ 
though we have to bear the jests and sneers 
of those characters, who always ridicule great 
and benevolent undertakings, until they be- 
come jpopular J there is no serious opposition, 
nor any one found, who is willing to risk the 
imputation of idiocy or insanity, by seriously 
defending the custom of War and deprecat*- 
ing Peace. Still the books on the subject 
ar« few — very few ; and it is for the purpose 
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of increasing the number, that I have con- 
sented to hare mjr poor, desultory Essays 
printed in a volume, and.circulated until they 
shall foe supenMed by regular treatises on 
the great topic of Pjbace d& War, written by 
abler hands. I kaaw that fdiese Essays, weal( 
and inadequate as they are; have had the ef- 
fect of changing the opinions of many, not 
only as to the folly and wickedness of the 
custom of War, bat also, as to the probability 
of its final abolition, and thus have, them- 
I selves, been in a degree, instrumental in 
V hastening " a coasumniation so devoutly 
^ to be wished*'* It is presumed that the ef- 
/ feet will not be less, but greater, by uniting 
these fugitive pieces in a vt^ume, — for, al- 
though the connection is not so intimate, but 
that they may read separately, yet they mu- 
y tually support and strengthen each other. — 
If my feeble exertions shall in any way ad- 
vance the great cause of peace on earth and 
good will to man," which brought the Sa- 
vior from Heaven, the small space I have fil- 
led in existence wiU not be left a blank, and 
1 my fellow creatures will be benefitted more 
than they could be in any other way by 
July 4th, 1837. raxLAifTinioFOi: * 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Mr. Editor, 

Finding myself now at leisure, and that 
there has been but little in your paper on the 
subject of Peace and War since my last 
Bumber, I consider it to be my duty to re- 
tmme my labours. I am encouraged to do 
this, by information that a fulfilment of my 
prbmise has been called for, and from the fa- 
Tourable reception my essays have met with 
in the Northern and Middle States, where 
they have been frequently reprinted with 
marks of approbation ; so that I have reason 
to think that my labours have not been in 
Tain, and that I have not spent my strength 
for naught. 

A further inducement for me to continue 
my lucubrations is the paucity of books and 
writings, on permanent and universal peace. 
It is difficult to write on self-evident proposi- 
tions and generally acknowledged truths; 
and no truth has been more generally ac- 
knowledged, than that a spirit of war is in 
direct opposition to the spirit of the gospel. 
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NO. 1. 

THE TESTIMONY OP SCRIPTUfiE. 

In the course of mj first series of essays, I 
delayed the consideration of war in a religious 
point of view, because, being but a layman, I 
considered myself unable to do justice to the 
subject, and because I hoped some of our 
learned dirines would take it up. Being how- 
ever disappointed,! applied to my minister for 
texts on the subject, but I did not get them 
for the place allotted to them.~ I now insert 
the texts, that so good a labor should not be 
lost. I omit the chapter and verse, because 
your Teaders will probably be Eujficiently ac- 
quainted with scripture, to make an examin- 
ation of their correctness by actual inspec- 
tion unnecessary. 

1. Of Precept, Thou shall not kill — ^I say 
unto you, that ye resist not evil ; but whoso- 
ever shall smite thee on one cheek, turn to 
him the other also. — Love your enemies, bless 
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them that curse jou, do good to them that 
hate yoUf add pray for them which despite- 
fully use you and persecute you. — ^If it be 
possible, as much as lieth in you, hve peace- 
fully with aS men. — ^Let us not be desirous of 
vain glory f provoking one another, envying 
one another. — See that none render evil for 
evil to any man, but ever follow that which 
is good, both among yourselves and to all men. * 

2. Example. That ye may be like your 
Father which is in heaven, for he maketh his - 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good.-— 
Christ i& called the Prince of Peace. There 
is no ex^ple of war or even of resistance 6y 
force in any of his disciples — I am meek and - 
lowly in hearts*— If any man have not the 
spirit of Christ he is none of his. 

3. ProAUdtion. Say not I will recompense 
evil, but wait on the Lord and he shall save ^ 
thee. — Say not I wiU do to him as he hath 
done to me. — Dearly beloved, avenge not 
yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath, 
for it is written, Vengeance is mine and I will 
repay it, saith the Lord. — ^Be not overcome 
of evil, but overcome evil with good. 

4. Threatening. They that take the sword 
shall peris]^ n^th the swerd.-rB«eaiuie thou 
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hast spoiled many nations, the remnant of 
the people shall spoil thee ; because of men's 
blood, 6ic, 

5, Implication, And hath made of one 
hlood^ all the nations of men. — ^But the fruit 
of the Spirit is lore, ^oy^ peace, long suffering, 
gentleness, meekness. Their feet are swift 
to shed blood. When the Gospel produces 
extensively its desired effect, Nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more. Isaiah 2. 4. and a- 
gain in Micah 4. 3. They shall beat their 
swords into plough-shares and their spears 
into pruning hooks, nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more, but they shall sit every man - 
under his vine and fig tree, and none shall 
make them afraid.-— I will make thy officers 
peace and thine exactors righteousness. He 
that ruletlbover men must be just, ruling in 
the fear of God, 

6. Benediction. Blessed are the meek, for 
they shall inherit the earth. — ^Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. — ^Bless- 
ed are the peace-makers, for they shall be 
called the children of God. 

Besides the above named textt> I may a4d 
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the foUowing, which I think relate to this wab* 
ject, but ih^ll put them down without any 
order as they happeif to occur to me^ viz. 

All things whatA>eTer ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them.-— 
Ye have heard that it was said tothemof old 
time, Thou i^alt not kill, and whosoever shall 
kill, shall be in danger of the judgment But 
I say unto 3^00, that whosoever is angry with 
his brother without a cause, shall be in dan- 
ger of the judgment, and whosoever shall say ' 
Raca, shall be in danger of the counci], but 
whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in 
danger of hall fir<e« Follow peace with All 
men.— ^or though we walk in the flesh we do 
not war aft^ the flesh.— I beseech you that 
ye walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye 
are called, wUk all lowliness and meekness, 
with long suffering, forbearing one another 
in love, endeavoring to keep-the unity of th# 
Spirit in the bond of peace. — The wrath of 
man worketh not the righteousness of God. 
See also James iii. 13 to the end, and iv. 1 — 3. 
1 Pet. 20 to the end, iii. 8, and following vers- 
es, and Psalm Ixviii. 30. Scattev thou tlie peo- 
ple that delight in -wbt. 

Tothdsether^ nngbt doubdest be added 
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many other texts and passages of scripture 
to shew that war is inconsistent with the 
spirit and letter of the gospel. 

It may perhaps be objected to the first text, 
**• Thou shalt not kill," that it only means to 
forbid murder. Granted — ^but what is mur- 
der, if wantonly and knowingly taking the 
life of an innocent person, is not 1 Now war 
takes the lives of not only innocent men, but 
frequently of women and children also. The 
innocent merchant is attacked and plundered 
on the highway of nations, and if he resists or 
attempts to escape, is killed. Whatever may 
be said in defence of capital punishments, and 
wars, which are strictly defensive, it cannot 
be doubted that all other wilfid homicide is 
directly contrary to the law of God, and who- 
ever enlists in war, and thus obliges himself 
to obey the commaiid^ his superiors, to at- 
tack cities and plunder the innocent, and to 
kill them if they attempt flight or resistance, 
voluntarily places himself in a condition to 
commit murder, and '*no murderer hath 
eternal life." flow awfully inconsiderate 
then, are those who send their children to a 
military school, or take up themselves a pro- 

ftsffion as a trade to get a living, which sub- 
2 
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14 THtf TBflmONT OF SCftlTTUBB. 

jects them to commit the crime of mHrderk 
and to endure its tremendovui pumahment I . 
The second text, which commandi im to 
turn the other cheek to the smiter, is perhaps 
of all the precepts of the Bible, the most 
humbling to the pride of the human heart. It 
is nevertheless the command of our blessed 
SaTior, and cannot be rejected unless we re^ 
ject his authority. 1 am willing to conceder 
however, that the text i9 somewhat figurative^ 
and that as a blow on the cheek was given 
more for insult than injury, (as in John xviiL 
^. and in Acts xxiii. 2d.) the injunction is 
that we should patiently endure insults^ What 
is so likely to make the aggressor ashamed of 
his conduct, as thus calmly to turn the other 
cheek t I believe the greatest miscreant 
would be ashamed to repeatthe blow. Even- 
heaihen philosophers have shewn, both by 
precept and example, that it is more glorious 
to pass by an insult, than to revenge it. I 
remember many anecdotes of heathens and 
men of the world to this purpose, and per^ 
haps hereafter I may relate some of them* 
If then the revenging of an insult be unlaw* 
ful to a Christian, how much more so is the 
severe retaliation of taking life, which eve«^ 
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goes beyond the saying of '* those of old timt;, 
an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,^' 
ivhich our blessed Lord forbids his disciples 
to imitate. But if it is criminal in an indi- 
yidual, how much more in a nation, to make 
war on account of an insult, however premed- 
itated and oi^ensiye, by which many persons 
innocent and ignorant of the offence, must 
suffer death in its most horrid forms. 

It may be said that these texts inculcate 
passive obedience and non-resistance. If 
they do, then passive obedience and non-re- 
sistance are the doctrines of the Bible. But 
they do not imply non-resistance in every 
sense. If I can, by physical force, disarm my 
enemy, and prevent him from injuring me or 
any other person, it is my duty to do it, but 
without any feelings of revenge or retaliation. 
But if I can disarm him by moral force, by 
turning the other cheek ; by returning good 
for evil ; or by convincing him of his error, 
I gain two victories ; one, over him, and the 
other over myself, oflen the most difficult. 
"The discretion of a man deferreth his anger, 
and it is hiafflory to pass over a transgression. 



16 BSABING INAUL^S WITH PATIENCE. 
ON BEAEUIO INSUUrS WITH PATIENCE. 

In a late comiaunication» I iatimated that 
I should, when convenient, rela;te a few an« 
ecdotes of heathens and men of the world, 
who by passing over insolts and returning 
good for evil, have put nomine^ chriatians to 
the blu«h, bj coming near,er to the. com- 
"^ mands of their divine Master, than they. 
The following are principallj from memol*/. 

When Xerj[e9 invaded Greece, there was, • 
in the Greek councils, a difference of opin-. 
ion, concerning the bpst place for engaging 
the enemy. Themistocles urging his opin- 
ion with some warmth, Eurybiades lifted up 
his cane over him, in a menacing manner. 
'''• Strike^^^ says the Athenian general, ^* but 
hear me." The Lacedemonian, admiring 
his command of temper, bade him speak 
what he had to say. 

Plutarch says of Pericles, ** Such was his 
self-command, that wheu a vile and aban- 
doned fellow loaded him a whole day with 
reproaches and abuse, he bore it with pa- 
tience and silence, and cQntinued in public,. 
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for the despatch of some urgent affairs. In 
the eyening he walked gravely home, the 
blackguard following and insulting Aim, with 
the mo^ scurrilous language, the whole way. 
And, as it was dark, when he came to his 
own door, he ordered one of his servants ti» 
take a torch anij light the man home.'' 

How do the miners of these unenlighten- 
ed heathen put to the blush the conduct of 
our great men, who for a wry word chal- 
lenge, fight and kill each other, regardless 
alike of their country's laws and welfare, 
and the commands of God. Yet such men are 
exalted to the highest stations, and thus the 
nation becomes a participator in their crimes, 
forgetting that " he who ruleth his own spir- 
it is better than he who taketh a city." 

Two young gentlemen, I believe officers, 
were playing at backgammon, in a public 
coffee room, in Paris, when one thoughtless- 
ly replied, to the observation of the other, 
** O what a story !" The other, immediate- 
ly snatching up the tables, gave his friend a 
blow on the head, and, as if stupified and as- 
tonished at his rashness, sat down, regard- 
less of the consequence. The injured man 

arose and addressed the company in these 

2* 
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words : " Gentlemen, you think that I shall 
take the life of my friend, for this rash act of 
his. But, could I now see his heart, I should 
find it torn with anguish and sorrow, for 
what he has done, and that he suffers a thou- 
sand times more pain, than I do, ftom the 
blow I have received. I shall therefore not 
take his life, but I will take the life of any 
one of you, who dare to utter the least re- 
flection on my honor." All were silent for 
jSL moment. Bravo ! exclaimed an old knight 
of St. Lewis. Bravo ! echoed round the cof- 
fee room, and the friends resumed their game. 
A part of the story is worthy the imitation of 
christians, but the beauty of the action is 
spoiled by the concluding threat. 

Two bloods of the highest order were ban- 
tering one another at a coffee house, when 
one dared the other, to go and spit in the 
face of an officer of high rank and tried cour- 
age, who sat in a box reading a newspaper. 
No sooner said than done. The officer calm- 
ly took his handkerchief, and wiped his face 
and said, " Young man, could I wipe your 
blood from my conscience as easily as I can 
your spittle from my face, I would instantly 
put you to death ; but I disdain to stain my 
conscience or my sword with your blood." 
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It is a beautiful saying which the duke of 
Orleans used, when he ascended the French 
throne, under the title of Louis XII. He 
had many bitter enemies, who had done him 
great injury ; but he quieted their fears by 
publicly declaring, that ** It was not for the 
king of France to revenge the injuries done 
to the duke of Orleans." This was the same 
king Who said, **I should rather see my 
courtiers laugh at my avarice, than my peo- 
ple weep at my extravagance." It was for 
sentiments like these rather than f^r his vic- 
tories, that he was deservedly called the 
** father of his people," a truly glorious title. 

In 1754 the father of our country was sta- 
tioned at Alexandria, with a regiment of 
which he was colonel. At an election for 
members of the Assembly, Washington grew 
warm, and said something offensive to a Mr. 
Payne, who was opposed to him, and who, 
at one blow of his cane, brought our hero to 
the ground. On hearing of this, the whole 
regiment was under arms in a moment, and 
in rapid motion toward the town, burning 
for vengeance. Washington was so far re- 
covered as to go out and meet his enraged 
soldiers, aiid after thanking them for such 
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evidenee of atteU^hment, he begged thim, Ij 
their love to him and their cftify, to fetam 
peaceably to their barracks. 

Finding himself the aggressor, he resolyti 
' to make Mr. Payne the honorable reparation 
of asking his pardon. Early next morniog 
he wrote a polite note to Mr. Payne, to naevt 
him at the tavern. Peiyne took it for a chal- 
lenge, and repaired to the tayem in fhll ex- 
pectation of fighting. But what was his sur- 
prise, on entering the chamber, to see, in 
lieu of a brace of pistols, a decanter of wine 
and a ptuf ofglasses on the table. Wash^ 
ingtob rose to meet him, and offering hint 
his hand with a smile, began — ^*'Hr. Payne, 
to err sometimes is nature, to rectify error 
is always glory, I beliere I was wrong in 
the affair of yesterday; you have had, I 
think, some satis&ction ; and if you deem 
that sufficient, here is my hand, let us be 
friends." 

An act of such sublime virtue produced its 
proper effect on Mr. Payne, who, from that 
mom^t, became the most enthusiastic friend 
and admirer of Washington. . 

When we contemplate the conduct of the 
illustrious men, whom I have named, how 
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contemptible and mean appear the manners 
of the little great men of the present day, 
who have so little knowledge of true great- 
ness, as to suppose, that to revenge an in- 
sult is more honorable than to forgive it, and 
that honor is gained by the. perpetration of 
crimes, which set the laws of God and their 
country at defiance. Yet such men set 
themselves up as candidates for the first of- 
fice in the gifl of an enlightened and chris- 
tian people, an office which binds them to 
the execution of those laws, which they are 
in the habit of violating. 
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When we consider the apathy with which 
we see every command of God violated by 

■ 

those who subsist by the practice of war, w« 
have reason to exclaim, *' Lord, what is man 
that thou art mindful of him !" The eir- 
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cumstaiiees attendiog the battle of Wateriot 
did not manifest greater contemiyt for the oi^ 
dinanees and eommandi of God, thaa what 
is usual in war, and therefore they hare pai- 
sed unnoticed by most of those who have gir- 
en us a deseription pf that horrible scene. 

It was one o'clock, dn Sahbaih morjung 
(usually so calm and still,) when the bogle 
sounded for the march. Many of the officers 
were then at a haUj in Brussels; and with- 
out having time to change their clothes, hoi^ 
ried, in their ball dresses, to the fatal field, 
IffllrilVMMHMJ^ ncTcr returned, and were 




^^^n^BS 
elry. 

** It struck my imagination much, (says 
an American traveller, while standing on the 
last field fought by Bonaparte,) that the bat- 
tle of Waterloo should have been fought ob 
a Sunday. What a different scene for the 
Scotch Greys and English infantry from that 
which at that very hour, was exhibited by 
their relations: when, over England and 
Scotland, each church bell had drawn togeth- 
er its worshippers. While many a mother's 
heart was sending upward a prayer for her 
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son's pre6eryation,perhaps that son was gasp- 
ing in agony." 

*' We know thjBtt many thousands rushed 
into this fight, even of those who had been 
instructed in our own religious principles, 
without leisure for one. serious thought ; and '' 
that some officers were lulled in their ball 
dresses. They made a leap into the gulph \ 
which divides two worlds, the present from 
the immutable state, without ^one parting 
prayer, or one note of preparation." 

*' As I looked over this field now green 
with growing corn, I could mark with my 
fiye, by the verdure of the wheat, spots 
where»thetBMSt desperate carnage had taken 
plaee;r . The bodies had been heaped togeth- 
er, and scarcely more than covered. And 
so enriched is the soil, in these spots, that 
the grain never ripens ; it grows rank and 
green to the end of harvest. This touching 
memorial, which endures when the thousand 
groans have expired, and when the stain of 
human blood has faded from the ground, 
still seems to cry to Heaven, that there is 
moful guiU somewhere^ and a terrific reckon- 
ing for those, who had caused destruction, 
which the earth would not conceal. These 
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hills of raperabundant vegetation, m ibi 
wind rustled through the com, seemed fte 
most affecting monuments which nature codM 
devise, and gave a melancholj animation tb 
'. this plain of death/' 

What an awful preparation for eternity /-— 

/ in such habiliments, on such a day^ in sudi a 

I frame of mind, reeking with the Mood of 

\ their fellow creatures, breathing out rage, 

'> revenge, and madness, to rush uncalled, int6 

the presence of their Judge, while in the very 

act of violating all his commands, and defy-- 

ing his vengeance ! 

Yes, there is " awfid gitilt" somewhere ; 
and, reader, you are probably a partaKer ill 
that guilt. What brought these Snnies to 
this fatid shock, — so fiital to thousands 9 A ^ 
love of military glory. Who has fed and ' 
pampered this love of glory Y Every one, ' 
who endeavors to keep up a military spirit:^ 
— ^who delights to inflame the minds of yoiitb ' . 
by military parade t Every one, who hoh^ 
ors warriors merely as such ; who praisea 
military exploits, without regard to end or 
object ; and especially every one, whether 
parent, guardian, or instructor, who imbuea ' 
the infant mind wiA sueb anti-chnstiaB no- 
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lions, or who does not take care.to eradicate 
them as fast as developed, has incurred this 
awful guilt ; and thou^ he cannot properly 
be called accessary to the crimes which are 
past, he is accessary to those which may 
come, for ** he who sows the wind shall reap 
the whirlwind." 
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THE DOCTRINES AND PRACTICE OP THE EARLY 
CHRISTIANS AS THEY RELATE TO WAR. 

It has been my intention, for some time 
past, to prepare an essay on the above sub- 
ject ; but after having taken some notes, and 
laid up some matter, I find that I can do 
nothing so well, as to give my readers ex- 
tracts from the " Tract No. 8, of the Society 
for the Promotion of Permanent and Univer- 
sal Peace," written by the celebrated Clark- 
son. 

*' Accustomed, as Christians have been, 
for many centuries, to consider the profes- 
sion of arms as singularly honorable, and 
martial achievements, however bloody, as 
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the most |^9riou8 of human ezpldits, it miiif 
he difficult for them to see the following pa«» 
sages of Scripture, through aclear, pure', and 
uncorrupted medium ; viz. '* I ^y unto 
you, resist not evil ; love your enemies ; 4o 
good to them that hate, and pray for th«m 
that despitefully use and persecute you.'* 
The prejudices of some, the interests of 
others 9 and custom with all, have induced a 
general belief, that these, and similar passar 
ges, have no relation to wars. But it may 
be important to all, but more particularly to 
those who desire to be accounted real fol- 
lowers of Christ, to know in what manner 
their first Fathers, the early Christianii, un- 
derstood them ; to know how those persons 
understood them, who were converted by the 
Apostles themselves, or who had opportuni- 
ties of interpretation from the very lips of 
their immediate successors ; who believed 
with all their hearts, that the New Testament 
was of divine origin; that the precepts i$ 
contained were not to be dispensed with to 
suit particular cases, without the imputation 
of evil, and who chose rather to die by the 
hand of the public executioner, than to do 
that which appeared to them to be wrong. 
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Now we intend to furnish the reader with 
such knowledge, and to prote to him, that 
long after the introduction of the Christian 
Religion into the world, that is, while the 
lamp of Christianity burnt pure cmd bright, 
not only the Fathers of the Church held it 
unlawful for Christians to bear arms, but 
those, who came within the pale of it, abstain' 
edfrom the use of them, and this to the certain 
loss of their lives, and that it was not till Chris- 
tianity became corrupted, that its followers be- 
came soldiers.*^ 

" With respect to the opinions of the first 
Christian Writers after the Apostles, or of 
those who are usually called the Fathers of 
the Church, relative to War, I believe we 
shall find them alike for nearly three hun- 
dred years, if not for a longer period." 

We must now leave out the authorities, 
which the author has detailed at considera- 
ble length, and fcarely give the names of the 
fathers and their opinions. 

Justin the martyr considered war unlawful^ 
and the devil the author of all war. 

Tatian speaks in the same terms, on the 
same subject. 

Clemens of Alexandria is also decisive 
iigainst the lawfulness of war. 
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TsRTULLiAN stroRglj Condemned the prac- 
tice of bearing arms. Among many quota- 
tions is the following : 81iall he^ who is not 
to revenge his own wrongs, be instrumenttd 
in bringing others into chains, imprisonment, 
death ? 

Cyprian is quoted to much the sama par- 
pose. 

Lactantius says, '' It can never be lawfid 
for a righteous man to go to war, whose war" 
fare is in righteousness it self ^^ 

** To these may be added Archelaus, Am- 
brose, Chrysostom, Jerom, and Cyril, all 
of whom were of opinion that it -was unlawfui 
for Christians to go to war. 

With respect to the practice of the early 
Christians, which is the next point to be con- 
sidered, it may be observed, that there is no 
well authenticated instance upon record of 
Christians entering into the army for nearly 
the two first centuries ; but it i$i true, on the 
other hand, that they had declined the mili- 
tary profession, as one in which it was not 
lawful for them to engage." 

This is proved by four kinds of evidence. 

1. Historical facts. 

2. Expressions of certain authors of those 
early times, who made a distinction between 
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soldiers and christians : the latter of whom 
were denominated **. The Peaceable,^* 

3. The belief of the first christians, that 
the fulfilment of the prophecy of Isaiah and 
other prophets, concerning the Millennium 
had already commenced. 

*' iRENiEus, who flourished about the year 
180, affirms that this famous Prophecy had 
been completed in his time ; *' for the 
Christians^^'^ says he, ** have changed their 
swords and their lances into instruments of 
peace, and they know not how to fights Jus- 
tin, the Martyr, who was contemporary 
with iRENiEUS, asserts the same thing, which 
he could not have done, if the Christians in 
his time had engaged in war." 

To these may be added Tertullian and 
Theodoret. 

4. "The fourth and last species of evi- 
dence may be found in the assertions of Cel- 
sus, and in the reply of Orioen to that wri- 
ter. Celsus, who lived at the end of the 
second century, attacked the Christian Re- 
ligion. He made it one of his charges 
against the Christians, Xhdi^they refused in 
his times to bear arms for the Emperor even in 

the cast of necessity^ and when their services 
3» 
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would have been accepted* He told them fur- 
ther, that if the rest of the Empire were ef 
their opinion^ it would soon be overrun by the 
Barbarians. Now Celsus dared not have 
brought this charge against the Chris- 
tians, if the fact had not been publicly known. 
But let us see whether it was denied by those, 
who were of opinion that his work deman- * 
ded a reply. The person who wrote against 
him in favor of Christianity, was Origen, 
who lived in the third century. But Ori- 
gen, in his answer, admits the facts as stated 
by Celsus, that the Christians would not bear 
arms in his time, and justices them for refus^ 
ing the practice on the principle of the unlauh 
fulness of war.^* . 

The author brings authorities to prove, 
that soldiers, immediately on conversion to 
Christianity, quitted the military service. 

Instances are left on record of christians 
perishing by the hand of the executioner, 
sooner than engage in war, — as the following: 

" Maximilian having been brought before 
the tribunal, in order to be enrolled as a sol- 
dier, Dion, the Pro-consul, asked him his 
name. Maximilian, turning to him, replied, 
" Why wouldst thou know my name 1 Jam 
a christian, and cannot fght,^^ 
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Then Dion ordered him to be enrolled ; 
and when he was enrolled, it was recited out 
of the Register, that he was five feet ten inch- 
es high. Immediately afler this, Dion bade 
the officer mark him. But Maximilian re- 
fused to be marked, still asserting that he 
was a Christian ; upon which Dion instantly 
replied, *' Bear arms, or thou shalt die." 

To this, MaximiUan answered, '* I cannot 
^ff^i if Idle ; lam not a soldier of this worlds 
but a soldier of God." Dion then said, " Who 
has persuaded thee to behave thus 1" Max- 
imiUan answered, '* My own mind, and he 
who called me." Dion then spoke to his fa- 
ther, and bade him persuade his son. But 
his father observed, that his son knew his 
own mind, and what it was best for him to do. 

After this had passed, Dion addressed 
Maximilian again in these words, << Take thy 
arms, and receive the mark." " I can re- 
ceive," says Maximilian, '^ no such mark. I 
have already the mark of Christ ;" upon 
Which Dion said, " I will send thee quickly 
to thy Christ." " Thou mayest do so," says 
Maximilian ; '' but the glory will be mine." 

He was afterwards led to the place of ex- 
eeotioB, and put to death. 
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'* MarcelliM was a oenturion in the LogioB 
^led Trajana. On a fetttral, given in lu»-^ 
or of the birth day of Galerius, he threw dowA 
his military belt at the head of the Le^oii, 
and, in the faee of ^ the standards, d^slarei' 
with a loud ?oice, thai he UMnUd no longer Merwr 
in thearm^p fir that he hadbeeame a ckti»^ 
tian. ^^Itis not lamfvH^'* says-he, ^fir ^ 
ehrisiim^ who is the serFftot ^ Christ the 
Lord, to bear arms fir any earthly consideh§^ ■ 
ttore/' After a delay of more than thiw 
months in prisoUr after this transaction, whieh 
delay was allowed for the purpose of sparing 
him, he was brought before the Prefects 
There he had an opportunity of correetillf 
his former expressions. But, as he persisted! 
in the same sentiments, he suffered. It hi' 
remarkable that, almost immediately after 
his execution, Gassian, who was the notary, 
to the same Legion, refused to serre any- 
longer, by publicly throwing his pen and ee* 
compt^book on the ground, and declaring, at 
the same tiime^ that the sentence of Marcel- 
lus was unjust When taken up by the order 
of Aurelianus Agricolanus, he is described 
by the record preserved by Ruinart, to haxje 
avowed the same sentimerUs as Marcellus^; and 

like him to have suffered death* 
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Let us now find a case where a converted 
soldier left the army, pleading the same prinr 
cipk* 

Martin, of whom Sulpicius Severus says so 
much, had been bred to the profession of arms, 
but on his conversion to Christianity, declined 
it. In the answer, which he gave to iJulian 
the Apostate, for his conduct on this occasion, 
we find him making use of these words, '* / 
am a christian^ and therefore T cannot fighV^ 

Let us quote the instance of Tarachus, 
another military man and martyr, and let 
this serve for all. Tarachus underwent his 
examination at Tarsus, in Cilicia. N^meri- 
anus Maximus sat as the President on the 
judgment-seat. " What is your name V^ 
aaya Maximus. '^ I am called Tarachus 
(says the prisoner) by my father, but my mil- 
•itary name is Victor." The President goes 
on : " And what is your condition ?" The 
prisoner replies, " I have led a military life, 
and am a Roman. I was born at Claudio- « 
polis, a city of Isauria, and, because 1 am a 
christian^ I have abandoned my profession of 
a soldier. Such was the answer usually 
given to the tribunals on such occasions. 

Having now shown what were the senti- 
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ments of the Fathers of the Christiaii GUireiry 
and what was the practice of dvMe tliat to- 
longed to it, for two centuries, on themih^Bet 
of war, we come to the proof of the thirdanyi 
last proposition, namely, that oi the Icngi rf 
Christiamty burnt hrighi in those eariy HmAf 
so those who were iUuminated by tV, decMneS Um 
military profession ; thatj as itsjlame siktm 
less clear f they had less ohfection toit $ mi 
that it was not tiU CkrisHanUy became' em^ 
rupted, that its followers became solcB&s* Tbai 
in the two first centuries, when Christianitj 
was the purest, there isire no christian soldfienr 

1 

upon record. In the third century, when it 
became less pure, there is frequent menlidit 
of such soldiers. And in the fourth, when its 
corruption was fixed, christians entered gen- 
erally upon the profession of arms, with as 
little hesitation as they entered upon any 
other occupation oflife. 

That there were no christian soldiers, at 
any rate upon record, for the best part of two 
centuries, has already been made apparent. 
And that Christianity also was purest in these 
times, there can be no doubt." 

It must be allowed, that the case was al« 
tered in the third century. When Christian- 
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ity was under the giiidance of the apostles, 
and those who had conversed with them, and 
were their immediate successors ; while it 
was a persecuted church ; while *' the lamp 
of Christianity burnt bright," Christians re- 
fused to commit murder, either pubhc or 
private. But when the church began to en- 
joy peace and quftt, — when its revenues were 
enlarged, it began to be corrupted, and 
worldly men sought the office of pastor that 
they might fleece the flock. Hereditary 
Christians, — ^tb$ descendants of the truly 
pious — being unwilling to abandon, either 
their hope of sedvation through Christ, or 
their love of worldly honors and gains, sought 
to reconcile a love of God with a love of the 
world — to unite Christ with. Belial. Thence 
arose a sect of '* Christian Casuists," who 
taught that war, idolatry, sorcery, and many 
other heathen and anti-christian practices, 
were consistent with real Christianity. From 
these came fighting Christians^ with their 
consecrated banners, — "booted apostles," 
knights of the cross, with the image of a cru- 
cified Savior in one hand, and a sword in 
the other ; making converts to the religion 
«f the Prince of Peaee, by force of arias. 
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Then, in short, he^an that mixed medley of 
war, idolatry, and Christianity, which is, a 
some measure, yet exhibited in the Churoh 
of Rome. They must indeed have been dmi 
ages, when Moloch sat in the chair of St* Pe- 
ter, — when the laity were forbidden to read 
the Bible, — when the cossack was worn over 
the coat of mail, — ^when priest and soldier 
were united in one person, and the house of 
God was converted into a den of thieves, fiUed 
with images, priests, and soldiers ; — ^whea 
gangs of highway robbers had their chaplains 
and confessors, and a share of the booty paid 
the price of a pardon. But we Protestants 
profess to be of the reformed religion. Truei 
in some things we are reformed ; but in ethen 
we are yet in as much darkness as pagan or 
papist. We have indeed abandoned the prac- 
tice of idolatry ; but we have retained the 
practice of war, which is as much averse to 
Christianity as the other. Yet we have idoli 
in our hearts if not in our churches, and while 
the capital of New-England, with what assist- 
ance it can beg from other quarter^^s 
erecting, in her high places, a vast altar to 
Moloch, we have all the spirit of idolatry, if 
we have not the name. Oh! **if Christian 
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nations were nations of Christians," there 
would be no longer any war, nor monmnents 
of war. 



NO. 7. 

ON THE RESIGNATION OF A BRITISB OFFICER, 
FROM A CONVICTION, THAT THE PROFESSION 
OF A SOLDIER IS INCOMPATIBLE WITH 
CHRISTIANITY. 

It was my intention to follow up the sub- 
ject of my last essay, viz. " The doctrine and 
practice of the ancient Christians as they re- 
Jate to war*^ by opinions of later christians^ 
philanthropists, and statesmen on the same 
custom ; liut, as two recent events have tak* 
en place in the British service, which are, 
in thefnselves, singular, and which tend to 
illustrate the same subject, I embraced, the 
present opportunity of making some remark0 
on one of them ; leaving the other for a fu* 
ture number. 

The first I jhall notice is the reiiignation of 
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Capt. Thomas Thrush, of the na^y, on the 
ground of the unlawfidness of war. 

I cannot do better, than to insert extracts 
from his own letter to the king, accompany- 
ing his resignation, which are as follows : 

^' With much zeal and sincerity, I enter- 
ed into the Navcd service of your Majesty's 
revered father, and swore allegiance to him. 
Tliis allegiance is now, of course, due to your 
Majesty as* his lawful successor. When I 
entered into this solemn contract, I enter- 
tained no apprehension that I was acting in 
opposition to the principles of the Christian 
religion ; nor did any apprehension of this 
kind ever arise in my mind during the time I 
was actively employed in the service of my 
country. Nay, so far from suspecting that I 
was departing from Christian rectitude, it 
appeared to me almost certain, if I should 
lose my life in the service of my king nnd 
country, that this would serve as a kind of 
passport to the favour and acceptance of 
God. This opinion, which h&ts been fre» 
quently inculcated by ministers of the 6o»« 
pel of Peace, as well as by Pagan writers, 
is, I believe, gei^erally entertained by those, 
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who think at all, when thej enter the naval 
or military profession. 

** Those, Sire, who live much in the world, 
are imperceptibly led to think and act upon 
the principles of those with whom they as- 
sociate. Though in the busy scenes of na- 
val service, I never entertained an idea of 
my profession being irreconcilable with the 
religion of Christ ; yet, after passing pever- 
al years in a retirement bordering on seclu- 
sion ; and after more closely inspecting the 
Christian precepts, and reviewing my past 
life, it appears to me, that while I have been 
serving my king and my country, if not bril- 
liantly, yet faithfully, I have been acting in 
open disobedience to the plain and positive 
commands of another and a superior Mas- 
ter — a Master whose claims upon my allegi- 
ance are prior, and paramount to those of 
your Majesty, or of any earthly sovereign. 

" When the first impressions, Sire, were 
formed in my mind concerning the unlawftil- 
ness of Christians' entering into or remain- 
ing in the military profession, I cannot ex- 
actly recollect. To my shame, I may, I be- 
lieve, say, that I never thought seriously on 



I 
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the subject, till within the last fdur yean. 
Whenever I heard feelings of disapprobation 
expressed concerning war, I was led to re- 
gard them, as Bishop Horselj did, as a spe- 
cies of puritanical cant ; so fully was I satis- 
£ed that war, and consequently my proftt* 
sion, were perfectly consonant with tfae^pxt- 
cepts of Christianity. About the time I have 
mentioned, owing to circumstances whidi^ I 
need not state, I began to entertain doubts 
on this subject. These doubts gradually gaiB» 
ed strength ; and early in the year 182Sdy I 
came to the resolution to investigate the s«b- 
ject more closely than I had hitherto done<; 
and if, after such investigation, it should ap- 
pear to me that my profession was irreconci- 
lable with the (Nreceptsof Christ,! determin- 
ed to resign my Havel rank and half-pay, al- 
though I placed a high value upon the for- 
mer, and the latter forms a large porticm of 
a very limited income ; and I was thereby 
subjecting myself alone, to a very considera^ 
ble change in my mode of living, and this at 
an advanced period of life, when its comforts 
and conveniences are most wanted. 

" To take a step so highly important to 
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me in many points of view, but pardculariy 
in a religious one, upon the first impression 
of my mind, would have been highly improp- 
er ; for even the best informed persons fre- 
quently change their opinions, and see the 
same trans€u:tion in different points of view 
at ditferent periods of time. From the very 
norel nature of the act I contemplated; I 
thought it possible that this might happen to 
myself ; and that, in ray ardour to do what 
I deemed an act of religious duty, I might 
hastily take a step, of which I might herea^ 
ter see just cause to repent, and when re- 
pentance could not avail me. I was also 
aware, that what I proposed doing, being so 
much at yariance with established custom, 
might be attributed to vanity, or an afFectar 
tion of singularity — ^motives by which, as far 
as I know myself, I have nover been greatljr 
influenced. Added to these considerations, 
I felt mucb difficulty as to the manner in 
which I should withdraw myself from- my 
profession. It appeared to me, (though it 
may sarour of vanity thus to express myself,) 
that the measure I contemplated was one of 
very great importance, both in a political 
and religious point of view. 
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"Under tliese perpleziog cireomitaei^- 
I came to the retolation to retain mj^ haip 
pay three years longer, should mj lift he 
spared, and to dedieate that time to ee iio i 
inquiry on a subject constantly prssaiBg m^ 
on my mind. This delay I considerod ns 
Uiely to cure me of any false notions that ei- 
ther ignorance, fiauiaticism, or vanity mi|^ 
generate. It ha^ Sire, pleased tbe Divias 
Disposer of events, to grant me these jaars: 
and I hope they have not been passed on? 
profitably. After every inquiry and consid- 
eration on one of the most important sub» 
jects that can occupy the human mind, as fiif 
as my abilities and opportunities have en^* 
bled me, and after frequent and earnest 
prayer to that Being who alone has power 
over the minds of men, that I might do noth- 
ing dishonourable to Christianity or injor^ 
ous to society, I have seen no reason to r^ 
gret the resolution I then formed. Some may 
blame me, and with seeming justice, for ta- 
king so long a time for consideration, on 
what I now speak of as so very clear a point. 
I do not, however, regret this delay, as it has 
offectually convinced me that I have acted 
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not only from pure motives, but also on cor- 
rect principles ; and I feel the fullest confi- 
dence, that I shall never repent of the step 
that conscience has dictated." 

At a time when the great enemy of man- 
kind seems to be making a strong effort to 
regain his lost power—* when every thing is 
done by the enemies of peace, to inflame a 
martial spirit — when even the friends of 
Peace seem to have partaken of the general 
infatuation — when military pomp and pa- 
rade, and adoration and worship of a milita- 
ry character, are the order of tlic day— • 
while we are celebratiug, by military fetes, 
addresses, and religious ceremonies — not on- 
ly our victories, but even our defeats — while 
these things are transacting in this country, 
it is gratifying to turn our eyes toward 
Great Britain, and to contemplate very dif- 
ferent scenes. It seems as if christians, in 
that country, were returning to first princi- 
ples ; — ^principles, by which the Church of 
Christ was governed, in the first ages of 
Christianity, when it was a persecuted and 
a pure Church — '' while the light of Chris- 
tianity bnrat bright." 
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It is true, '' one swallow does not make a 
summer ;" but this effect was expected to be 
produced by the efforts of the friends of 
Peace ; and it is therefore a highly gratify- 
ing pledge of successful experiment. But 
this is not all. It is certain, that a great 
change of opinion has taken place in Eu- 
rope, concerning the lawfulness of war ; — a 
change, which is steadily and constantly ad- 
vancing. 

In this country, it must be acknowledged, 
many inauspicious circumstances hate late- 
ly taken place. The celebration of battles, 
the erection of military trophies, and adorar 
tion of military characters, are certainly not 
to be reckoned among the harbingers of th^ 
Millennium. But there is no reason for dei^ 
pair. These vibrations of public opinion art 
always to be expected. The fi-iends of Peace 
have much to hope from a reaction. Though 
'^ the nation's guest" has almost universally 
been received with a display of military 
pomp, yet it is certain that the civil part of 
his character, has been a much greater ob- 
ject of respect, with the thinking part of 
community, than the military. The Bunk- 
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er Hill Monument, it is true, obtrudes itself 
upon our notice vith a most unwelcome as* ^ 
pect ; and this famous obelisk seems to l» a 
retvrn to Egyptian darkness. But, on (be 
ether band, it is to be observed, that a very 
nnall part of community hare bqen concern- 
ed in this stigma of the age — and many of 
our most yalaable citizens hare disdained 
the cheap honour of enrolling their names 
in this temple of fame, (to be erected by a 
idiion of individual with national vanity,) 
wlH>se refusal never appears before the pub- 
lic. Means of begging, too, have been re- 
sorted to, which '* beggar description ;" an4 
the aid of convicts in the State prison is re^ 
sorted to, to bring forward the capstone. In 
this last measure, there seems to be some 
sort of congruity. Many of the convicts were 
probably warriors by profession, taken pris- 
oners in the private war they have waged 
against community, and, in helping to erect 
a monument of military glory, are only la- 
bouring in their vocation. 

These things should put the friends of 
Peace on the alert. They must remember 
that they have something to do — ^that they 
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are not to stand with their arms folded, and 
expect so ^eat an eyent, as the peace of tfai 
world, to take place without exertion. Sataa 
will be busy, whether they are or not. God 
has committed the work into their hands, 
and it depends 09 them, whether the worM 
shall roll backward into ages of war, dark- 
ness, Vandalism, and slavery, or forward to 
peace, knowledge, refinement and liberty. 



NO. a 

ON THE CONDEMNATION OF A BRITISB OFFh 
C£R, FOR HESITATING TO COMPLY WITH AN 
ORDER BT WHICH HE WAS REQUIRED TO AS-' 
SIST, AND PARTICIPATE IN THE CEREMO- 
NIES OF THE ROMISH CHURCH. 

In my last number, I gave a promise, that 
I would next take a similar, recent event in- 
to consideration. Extracts of a review of 
the trial preceding the above mentioned sen- 
tence, have already appeared in the Mirror, 
but unaccompanied by any remarks. Hav- 
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ing obtained further information on this sub- 
ject, from other sources, I think that the sin- 
gularity and notoriety of the case, require 
further consideration. By singularity I do 
not mean, that it is any ways singular, for a 
soldier to be obliged to put his conscience in- 
to the hands of his commanding officer — for 
this is always the case ; — but it is singular 
that a soldier should think for himself, and 
dare to obey God, rather than man. 

It seems that Lieut. Daws<y||, of the Roy- 
al Artillery, was tried at lifaiMs by a court 
martial, and sentenced to be cashiered, and 
rendered '< incapable of serving his Majesty 
hereafler, in any military capacity whatev- 
er,'' for the above mentioned critne. An ap* 
peal was foUowed by a new trial, with the 
same result, except the latter part of the sen- 
tence, relating to future incapacity. The 
president of this court martial was himself a 
catholic ; from which it would appear, that 
a soldier, if of any religion at all, is obliged 
to conform to the religion of his officer, 
when required so to do. Thus war, not on- 
ly subjects the person of the warrior to a 
rtate of vile and abject slavery, but the mind 
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and soul also, to a state of degradatioH, 
which is not surpassed on a sugar planta* 
tion. 

Capt. Thrush, the British officer referred 
to in mj last, who, like Marcellus, Martin, 
and Tarachus, military men, mentioned in a 
late number, resigned his commission, be- 
cause he found the profession of arms to be 
inconsistent «with the practice of religion- 
er, to use his own words — ^that it is impossi- 
ble to '' be at the same time a faithful follow- 
er of Christ, v.^d a warrior by profession."'— 
In his letter to the King, accompanying his 
resignation, he says, 

*' The moment a man sells himself to his 
sovereign or to his country, for the purpose 
of human destruction, he loses caste (if I 
may he allowed the expression) as a Chris- 
tian. He forfeits that liberty, that freedom 
to think, to speak, and to act, on moral and 
religious principles, which, as a Christian, it 
is his privilege, as well as his duty, to main- 
tain. 

'' If a subject may be permitted to mak0 
Uie remark, your Majesty appears to enter- 
tain opinions similar to these. In confirm- 
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ing the sentence of a Court Martial held on 
a foreign station on two officers for disobe- 
dience of orders, your Majesty most justly 
observes, that *^ if religious principles tdere al^ 
lowed to be urged by individual officers as a 
plea for disobedience of orders, the discipline 
of the army would sustain cm injury which 
might be dangerous to the stateJ*^ Surely, 
Sire, this is equivalent to saying, that men 
who are imbued with religious principles, or 
Christians, are unfit for the military service. 
If the justice of your Majesty's remark, or 
if the equity of the sentence of the court, no 
one conversant in military discipline, can en- 
tertain a doubt. Thinking men, who be- 
lieve that their professional duty interferes 
with their duty to Grod, ought not to halt be-^ 
tween two opinions.'' 

Thus, then, it seems that military men, 
iVom the king, who is supreme head of the 
church and the army, (a rare contradiction,) 
down to the lowest subaltern, one and all, 
agree with the friends of peace, in consider*- 
ing the profession of arms, as inconsistent 
4tnd at variance with the practice of reHgion. 

Yet they call as fimatics, for asserting the 
6 
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same opinions, which they uniyersally and 
openly proclaim : or rather, they call us fan- 
atics, hecause we do not halt between two 
opinions, but say, if the Lord is Ood^ serve 
him ; but if Moloch^ thenfoUow him. 

What then, you say, has there never beiin 
a Christian and a warrior united in one per- 
son ? I grant there has been — and so, ma- 
ny a Christian has been a persecutor, a slarfe 
dealer, and a slave owper ; but this does not 
prove, that war, persecution, and slavery, 
are consistent with the Christian religion. 
But this proposition I hold to be self-evident 
-^thai a person, who believes, that thepraeti" 
ees of war and slaivery are inconsistent with 
the Christian religion, and yet continues these 
practices, can have no rational hope of sdhO' 
Hon, founded on that religion. 

It is a custom in Europe, and I believe in 
this country, to have a ** dress parade on the 
Sabbath, at which the soldiers and officers 
appear in their best clothes, and go through 
their evolutions with more music than usual, 
and with great crowds of people, of ell 
ranks, ages, and sexes, to witness ** the pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war." The 
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horse guards used to parade, in the same 
manner on the Sabbath, in London. I am 
sorry to add, that I have been a spectator of 
these parades ; but as I never saw them in 
the royal parks, near London, nor in this 
country, I can only say what I have heard 
from others — as I would always be cautious 
in stating facts. In time of war, there is a 
plea of necessity J '^ the Devil's plea," for 
marchiiig, counter-marching, attacking and 
defending. But, in time of peace, and when 
no enemy is near» this Sunday ** dress pa- 
rade," muBt be considered as a wanton vio- 
lation of the Sabbath, and a breach of the 
laws, both of God and man. Yet without 
doubt, should any soldier, from conscientious 
motives, neglect to appear at his station, on 
beat of drum, if a commissioned officer, he 
would be cashiered and disgraced : and if a 
warrant officer, or private, he would be 
brought to the halberts, and flogged from 
one to five hundred lashes. How a C%m- 
tian soldier can reconcile this violation of 
the Sabbath, with liis duty to God, I am at a 
loss to conceive. But, if he can reconcile to 
his conscience the breach of almost all the* 
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Other commands of Ood, such as — thou shah 
not steal — ^thou sholt not he — ^thou shalt not 
covet — ^thou shalt not kill — ^thou shalt 1ot« 
thy neighbour as thyself — do good unto a& 
men — whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them — resist not 
evil — return not evil for evil, &c. &rC. — ^I 
say, if they can reconcile all these commands 
with the profession of arms, the breach of ths 
$labbath will be no obstacle to them. 
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J0<N THE OPINION'S OF GREAT MEN AMONG THF 
HEATHEN ON THE SUBJECT OF WAR. 

It is a remarkable fact, that prior to the 
cjiristian era, there was scaracly an individ^ 
ual, among the prominent characters of an* 
oient history, who condemned the practice 
of war. Numa Pompilius— " who may be 
justly denominated one of the founders of the 
Roman greatness,''— 4vas almost the only 
ruler of antiquity, who decidedly opposed war. 
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Xenophon, who commanded the retreat of 
the 10,000, and Plitfarch, the biographer, al" 
lowed that war was not to be undertaken for 
trivial causes ; — remarkable instances of 
moderation, in ages, when military glorj 
was the only object of ambition, and murder, 
bayoc and desolation the only path to fame, 
excepting, perhaps, the celebration of such 
erimes, by the beauties of language and the 
charms of poetry. 

After the advent of our blessed Saviour, 
a change took place in the opinions of man- 
kind respecting war, especially among his 
professed followers ; who, (as I have shown 
in a former number) considered the practice 
of war to be incompatible with the christian / 
religion ; — so that, for about the three first ' 
centuries of the christian era, no christian [ 
was found in the profession of arms, and ma- / 
ny suffered martyrdom, rather than sta^i ^ 
their hands with the blood of their fellow 
creatures. i\ 

Seneca, the Roman moralist, lived in the ^^ 

reign of the bloody Nero, the cruel persecu- ; 

tor of the christians-vwas his tutor, and was . 

put to death by his orders, A. I^. 66. From 
5* 
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the preaching of Paul at Rome and the pu 
lie execution of the christians, it is not in 
probable, that Seneca was acquainted wit 
their principles, and that the light of tin 
gospel, thus reflected, had an effect on Us 
mind. Yet he appears to be the only hea- 
then autlior who has condemned the mend 
evils attendant on war ; — so true it isy that 
war is a pagan custom, and can only be up* 
held on heathenish principles. 

Seneca thus writes in one offals epistles : 

**• We punish murders and massacres com- 
mitted among private persons ; what do we 
respecting wars, and the glorious crime of 
murderins: whole nations I^Here ayarice 
and cruelty knows no bounds. Barbarities 
are authorized by decrees of the Senate and 
the votes of the people; and enormities, for- 
bidden in private persons, are ordered and 
sanctioned by public legislatures." 

^' Things, which, if men had done them 
in their private capacity, they would have 
paid for with their lives — ^thc very same 
things we extol to the skies, when they do 
•them ill their war accoutrements." 

'* Another question arises : How are we to 
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behave toward our fellow creatures ? How 
must we answer for it 1 What rules shall wc 
lay down 1 Shall we say that we ought to 
spare the effusion of human blood? How 
small a matter is it, not to hurt him, whom 
we are bound by every obligation to do all 
the good to in our power ! A prodigious mer- 
it indeed, if a man is mild and gentle to his 
fellow man !^We are all limbs of one great 
body. Nature produced us all as relations 
one to another. She inspired us with mutu- 
al love, and made us social* According to 
her laws, it is a more wretched thing to do , 
an injury than to suffer death." 

^* What can one call it but madness, to cai*- 
ry mischief about us wherever we go ; to fall 
vif^ently upon people of whom we know 
notluDg; to destroy every thing that comes 
in our way, and, like so many wild beasts, 
to murder men we have no sort of dislike 
to!" 

How much nearer to the spirit of the gos- 
pel of peace, are these sentiments expressed 
by a heathen, than those we hear from the 
^reat men of the world, who have been idol- 
ized in proportion to the murders they have 
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committed ! How many christian moraliits, 
and christian ministers too, does this heathen 
sage pat to the blush ! 

Since the above appeared in the Mirror, 
the following quotations have fallen in my 
way: 

'^ It is far better, nay, more useful, to con- 
quer enemies by virtuous acts and by justice, 
than to subdue them by arms. For in the 
one case, they submit, because they are com- 
pelled by necessity, in the other, of their 
own accord. The latter kind of victory re- 
calls the ill-disposed to their duty with great 
loss : but the former brings back the disaP 
fected into the right way, without detriment* 
Besides, where the business is managed by 
arms, the principal part of the victory is the 
work of the soldier ; but where justice is the* 
medium, the whole ^ory belongs to the rul- 
ers. (Polyhius,) 

'* There are two kinds of contention ; the 
one by argument, the other by violence ; the 
one belongs lo man, the other properly to 
♦he brutes. (Cicero,) 

*' When a certain man was praising fhe 
saying of Cloemenes, who being aebo^i 
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what was the duty of a good king, answered. 
To do good to bis friends, and evil to his en* 
emies : How much more correct, says Soc- 
rates, would it be, To do good to his friends, 
and to make friends of his enemies ! 

"Pythagoras observes, that men should live 
together in such a state of mind, that in- \ 
stead of making encir.ics of their friends, 
they should make friends of their enemies. 

" When the Cumauiaus had dehvered up 
to Pittacus a man in bonds by whom his son 
had been slain, he dismissed the man uu- 
punished, with this remark: Forgiveness 
is better than revenge : for that belongs to a 
bei^evoleut nature ; this to a savage. 

" Musonius the philosopher uttered a sim- \ 
ilar sentiment. " It is the part of a wild beast, \ 
M.id he, not of man, to seek how bite may be 
returned for bite, and evil for evi.l.^' 



NO. 10. 
0E^TIVE^'TS of thb christian fathers Riy 

SPECTING WAR. 

I have already given the opinions of some 
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of the/a^Aer5 of the church, on war, when I 
noticed the doctrines and practice of the eariy 
Christians, I do not wish to repeat any of the 
quotations I have already laid before the pub* 
lie, but shall briefly add others, that were thea 
omitted. 

Justitit Tt^em, TertvUiem^ and Ladantm 
I have already quoted. 

Clemens Alexandrinus^ A. D. 206, observes, 
that in his time, Christians were so far from 
wars, that they had no marks or edgns of vio- 
lence among them : " Neither sword nor bbw 
to them that follow peace." 

Origin^ A. D. 254, on Luke xxii, 36, thus 
remarks : " If any one, looking to the letteff 
and not understanding the spirit, of the words, 
shall sell his bodily garment and buy a sword, 
taking the words of Christ contrary to bi» 
will, he shall perish." 

Cyprian^ A. D. 258, in his epistle to Dona- 
tus, says : " Suppose thyself with me, on the 
top of some veiy exalted eminence, and from 
thence look down upon the appearances of 
things beneath thee. The things thou wih 
principally observe will be the highways be- 
set with robbers ; the seas with pirates ; en* 
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caiapinenU, inarches, and all the terrible 
forms of war and bloodshed. When a single 
murder is copiinitted, it shall be deemed, 
perhaps, a crime ; but that crime shall be- 
eome a virtue, when committed under the 
shelter of public opinion, so that punishment 
is not rated at the measure of guilt, but the 
more enormous the size ofthe wickedness is, 
so much greater is the chance of impunity." 

Ambrose, A. D. 393, on Luke xzii, 36, says, 
" O Lord, why commandest thou me to buy 
a sword, who forbiddest me to smite with it f 
Why commandest thou me to have it, whom 
thou prohibitest to draw it ? Unless perhaps 
a defence be prepared, not a necessary re- 
venge, and that I may seem to have been abla 
to rerenge, but that I would not. For the 
law forbids me to smite again, and therefore, 
perhaps, he said to Peter, who offered two 
swords, *' It is enough," as if it had been law- 
ad until the Gospel times ; that in the law 
there might be a leaning of equity, but in the 
Gospel a perfection of goodness." 

Isidore, A. D. 430, says, «' The great King 
of Heaven cam^down from above, to deliver 
to the world the laws of a heavenly convei^ 
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ivation ; which he has proposed in a waj of 
conflict and striving quite contrary to that of 
the Olympic games. Tliere, he that fights, 
and j^cts the better, receives the crown ; here, 
Jic that is stricken, and bears it meekly, has 
4ho lienor and applause ; there, he that re- 
turns lilow for blow ; here, he that turns the 
otiior cheek, is celebrated in the theatre of 
angels ; for the victory is measured, not by 
n wise and generous patience. This is the 
new law of crowns ; this is the new way of 
conflicts and contentions." 

To these might be added the names of St 
Augustine, Archelaus, Jerome, Cyril, and 
indeed, as far as I know, of all the fathers, 
who flourished before the corruption of the 
church and the declension of vital piety. 

As I have already descanted at large on 
the principles and practice of the early Chris- 
tians as they relate to war, it is unnecessary 
further to pursue this topic. But I would, 
once more, earnestly recommend to profess- 
ing Christians, seriously and prayerfully to 
consider, how they shall answer to the bar of 
God their dereliction of those principles, 
•vbichwere taught by Christ and his apo^tleii. 
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botk bj precept mnd example, and alaa by 
their immediate followers : and whether the 
prejudices of a fanlty education, and the ex- 
ample of a wicked world, will Exculpate them, 
or extenuate their errors in practice, or negv 
lect of dut}^ 
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THE MILITIA SYSTEM. 

There are some subjects which are con-* 
nected in mj mind with so manj ludicrous 
asBDoiations, that it is almost impoissible fbr 
me to tt«at of them, without approaching to 
levity. However important our sage legisla* 
tors may think our mlitia system to be ; it al- 
ways has, in my view, a ridiculous appear- 
axice» To see young and old, at a time of 
profound peace, almost universal through 
tJie ehvistiaa world, burnishing their helmets^ 
buttoning on their spatter-dashes, and swing- 
ing their knapsacks^ just as though they heard 

the war-whoop, and expected the indiMir 
6 
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down upon them in a twinkling, puts a Mi 
ous mind on asking, what all this fiuia ai 
parade is for. Cui bono«— what is the use of i 
It is hard to get the true answer to tl 
question. The legislator, who supports t 
militia law, will tell you, that it is to be pi 
pared for war. But I tell you it is no soi 
thing ; and I can demonstrate it instantly^ 
Divest the militia of all those aecompai 
ments which are so fascinating to the yam 
and vain : — ^take away all the music ezee 

— — " The Bh aod dram. 
Which make the soldier's stomach come }"— > 

take away the uniforms, the gold and silfi 
lace, the feathers and the epaulets— the fa 
spectators will go of course ;— take away tl 
" pomp and circumstance of glorious war 
which this display is intended to mimic ;- 
and then take away the ^ro^-^reduce H 
whole system to a plain, soher^ cold-wat( 
drilling piece of business, and — though 
would be infinitely more serviceable, so f 
as miUtary tactics are concerned, — there 
no doubt, it would be considered as the mc 
oppressive and needless burden, that the mo 
tyrannical government ever saddled an ob 
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dient people with. I should like to sec the 
man, who would deny the truth of this prop- 
osition ; — ^but still more, I should like to see 
the experiment fairly tried. It was tried on 
a small scale, in New-Hampshire, about thir* 
ty-five years ago. That State then labored 
under the delirium of a militia fever. The 
exempts were enrolled into what was called 
the *\Alarm4ist.^^ The aged, the halt, and 
the purblind turned out, shouldered their rus^ 
ty muskets, and took their ranks. 

The boys too caught the fever from the 
aged, and I flourished, with my wooden 
•word, as a Lieutenant of a company of 
what might have been literally called light 
Infant'^y, But on getting possession of an 
old, rusty hanger, which had served in as 
many capacities as Hudibras's, I was eleva- 
ted to the captaincy ; as being a lad of the 
most meto/ of them all; a qualification, which 
has generally had its weight in miliiia elec- 
tions. The exempts had no uniform or epau- 
lets, — of eourse, no fair spectators. So the 
alarm list was called out but once, when the 
commissions were published with a profuse 
fibation of punch, and there ended the alarm 
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11 9t ; but the commissions remaimed. Thebeji 
.^till foUowed the example of their grandfatli- 
crs, and disbanded their forces, though ve 
had the advantage of them in our musie, u 
yvfi had willow whistles, tin kettles, bird callfli 
anil iiuir4)kin stalk trumpets,— 4i pretty de- 
cant 1>and, — while 1 do not remembex that 
the old folks had even a drum and fife, while 
Uic old state *' queen's arms'' — as they were 
culh:d, I believe, from having been presented 
tu the insurgent colonies in the name of the 
queen of France, — while these old muskett 
were becoming private property, by posses* 
sion, — we boys found our wooden guns veiy 
serviceable in the game of bat and ball, and 
thus, if we did not turn the sword into the 
ploughsliare, we changed a mock tragedy 
into a real comedy. Our militia titles were, 
however, more evanescent than those of our 
grandsircs ; but mine, unfortunately, has 
stuck to me to the present day, like the " old 
man of the mountain," in spite of all my en- 
deavors to get rid of it. 

I do not know how much my early promo- 
tion in the militia line might have puffed ilp 
lyiy vanity, and made me a son of Mars, in-^ 



I 
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Steiad of an apostle of peace, had it not been 
for an impression, of a contrary tendency, 
which was made on my mind, soon ailer my 
promotion. I was sent on an errand — ^to 
borrow a darning needle and a pinch of snuff 
lor Ma*am Creighton, my old school-mistress, 
to the cottage of old Granny Hall, who kept 
m sort of nursery for unfortunate children, 
whose parents were ashamed of them, whom 
she boarded at the low stipend of a shiUing a 
week. The old lady kept the children as neat 
and clean as circumstances would allow. — 
But| as their parents oflen forgot them, the 
hojs would outgrow their clothes, so that 
their legs and arms would protrude far out 
of their envelopes, like the leg bones of an 
over-boiled chicken ; and the clothes of the 
little girls were in no better plight. But 
there is no station so low, in which the pride 
and vanity natural to the human heart may 
not be exhibited. These little creatures, sel- 
dom going out of doors, or seeing any body 
but one another, thought themselves mighty 
6ne. On this occasion one of the little girls, 

hi a frock of many colors, which would re» 
6* 
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mind one of Otway^s description of tbo 
witch's cloak, and which would haTe puz- 
zled Sfartinus Scriblerus himself, -assisted 
with Lockers chapter on identities and diver- 
sities, to determine whether it was the same 
identical, blue, cotton frock which her moth- 
er gave her, — ran up to me, and pointing, 
with her tiny finger, atm piece of new jellow 
baize, — of a shape not to be found in Euclid, 
— ^which was sewed on to her waist,^-ex- 
claimed — ** Ah, see my new patch ! see my 
new patch !" I cannot tell, whe'4<her the as- 
sociation arises from the similarity of color, 
but I never see a new-made officer, strutting 
under his gold epaulette, but I think I hear 
him exclaim, with Granny Hall's bantling, 
•* See my new patch! see my new patch /" 

It appears to me evident, that the cause of 
our militia system, is the delight of certain 
ambitious and leading characters in military 
foppery and personal display. Beside this, 
there was once, a great ambition of military 
titles, and that pride may now inflate a weak 
or vain mind ; but the man must at present 
be below par, whom a military title will dig- 
ftify. These ambitious characters, who take 



tlie lead in militia matters, have, however, an 
inilueiice, at least, from their activity, if not 
from their talents; at small bodieB,moving with 
great Telccitj often have a greater momentum 
than large masses movmg but slowly ; and a 
one lb. ball fired off with a charge of real Du- 
poat," has a greater effect than a stone of an 
hundred pounds weight thrown by an ancient 
eatapult. These induce others, by the show, 
parade, music, — the hope of preferment, and 
especially the rum, to be marched, counter- 
marched, and wheeled right and left to mu- 
sic, like a contra dance ; — and so a frolic is 
made of it — ^the grog goes cheerily round — 
some stay and dance with the fair spectators 
till day-hght, in some neighboring barn floor 
—others reel home — and a majority of men 
and officers find themselves very thirsty be- 
fore morning ; and grave professors of reli- 
gion sanction the system from motives of 
patriotism and national defence^ forgetting 
that ** righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin 
is a reproach to any people»^' 

During the reviews, last £^11, I heard one 
man say to another, " Well, neighbor, what' 
did f ou se^ at the review at Freeport, te- 
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day ?" The answer was in a vtrj ludicrous 
fltjle and manner to this effect : ** See I— 
why I saw half an acre of gaUs^ (S^^*) — 
Neighbor B. did pretty weU, I guess : be got 
nine dollars before eleren o'clock, beside a 
watch, pawned for two dollars; all for mm." 
Now I appeal to the moralist, the christian, 
the statesman, and in fact, to every man of 
common sense, to say, if there is any good 
in the militia system, which will counteibri- 
ance abominations like this. 
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SAME SUBJECT CONTINUE!). 

The evil tendency and utter inutility of the 
Militia System being pretty generally ac* 
knowledged by those who think at all on the 
subject, the only question to be agitated a* 
mong the friends of good order, is, How may 
it most readily be disposed of 1 

Some, for whose judgment I have a great 
respect, think it best to press the mioter |ai 
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"the Legislature. I must confctis, tbat t am 
not of that opinion. Many, if not most, of 
^e members of the Legislature hold a milita- 
ry commission ; and they^ at least, think it 
adds much to their rank and stan ling in so- 
ciety ; and it is not to be expected, that, 
though servants of the people, they will obey 
the Yoice of their constituents, against their 
own inclinations, and contrary to what they 
thinik to be their own rank and dignity, until 
it is expressed in a more decided manner, 
than it has ever yet been. Such a sacrifice of 
personal importance and seltish ambition, to 
the public good, is not to be expected from 
the generality of mankind. I have no doubt, 
that a majority of the people arc now oppos- 
ed to the militia system, as at present practis- 
ed ; but the misfortune is, that the supporters 
of the system have their own personal ends 
to answer, while their opponents have no 
other motive than the public good ; and how 
weak the latter is, when opposed to the other, 
every one may know, by consulting his own 
heart. 

The proper course, therefore, appears to 
b9 that of calUng on those who are already 
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convinced on this subject, to be more readji 
than thej have been, to give their testimony 
against the practice, if it is necessary, even 
at the polls, and to vote for those men, of 
whatever party, who are in favor of abolish- 
ing a useless, oppressive, and demoralizing 
system. Especially is it incumbent on min- 
isters of the gospel to lift up their voices a- 
gainst every thing, which encourages intem- 
perance and profligacy. I must acknowl- 
edge, that those, who are chaplains of regi- 
ments, have a difficult part to act ; but their 
influence increases with their responsibility ; 
and they ought to»bey God rather than man. 
They ought to insist on it, that intemperance 
should be banished from the field, or banish 
themselves. But while they ride roundi and 
witness the dealing out of the intoxicating 
draught, freely, to all the privates, and the 
public sale of spirituous liquors, by unlicensed 
venders, in the very face and eyes of the laws, 
and of the very legislators who enact those 
laws, their attendance not only sanctions the 
sins committed when present, but also those 
which succeed in their absence. 
Wherever a chaplain turns his eyes, on the 
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field of a militarj review, he sees nothing an- 
alogous to his sacred functions ; — but every 
thing of a contrary tendency. He may n«- 
ticoi on the cap of some of our companie9, the 
inscription, ** Victory or death,'* intimating, 
like the death's head and cross bones, on the 
pirate's black flag, that quarter is not to be 
asked nor granted. Merciful Savior, who 
dtdst shed thy blood for thine enemies, what 
a motto for one of thy disciples to wear I 

I iuspeot, that the attendance of the clargy 
on these scenes of dissipation, has been ow- 
ing to the prejudices of education and the 
want of reflection. But the world is growing 
wiser, and I hope soon to see the militia sys- 
tem, and all its abominations, abandoned by 
the clergy, and it cannot continue long after. 

At present, there is no other remedy for 
the evil, than holding up its naked deformity 
to the public view, and inducing the friends 
of sobriety and good order, to be constant 
and strenuous in their opposition, and in en- 
Mghtening others who are blinded by early 
prejudices ; and soon the voice of the people 
will be heard in such a way, as to be no lour 
get disregarded by their servants. 
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Out after all, eveiy thing relating to wir 
i:^ directly hostile to the spirit and precepttof 
t lie fi^ospel of |)eaee. A pious man makes te 
a piior soldier ; and those who are fartheit 
riMuovcd from piety, make the best That 
\Tus the opinion ofNapoleon Bonapartey who 
must ()e alhnvcd to have been a good judgs 
in !>ticli matters. He saw tlie absolute incon- 
sistency o1[ \i':ir with the Christian reUgion- 
lie siivs of his armv, ^'I would not suffer 

« 

pritsts there, for 1 do not like a religious ad» 
Jior.** Honapane^s soldiers were the most 
victorious of any in the world, and certaialj 
they were the most wicked. He agrees with 
ihc i>piui«.tn 1 e\:>ressed in my first series ; 
vi/.. iho greater th^ cut throat, the better tht 
soldier. He says of his generals, '* Maasens, 
Anirereuu, Uraee, and many others, ware 
jnerely in*rtpiti dtspfradoes ;'* and he boaitadi 
that with such soldiers, had Grod fiemiitted, 
ho would luive conquered the world. 

These chiuirs beiu^ so, it grieves me to the 
heart, to see ministers of the gospel of peaoa 
givinv; their countenance and support to co^ 
toms and systems, which are directly oontlft- 
cy to the [)naciples they profess and pieaek 
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This can only be owing to early prejudices, 
and want of reflection ; and I do hope and 
pray, that they may be directed into the right 
way — that they may seek the truth, and that 
the trath may make them free. 
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OPINIONS OF MANKIND DURING THE DARK ACiBS^. 
AS THEY RESPECTED WAR. 

The Opinions of mankind, during the dark \ 
ages, as was to be expected, were universal- \ 
ly in &yor of war : for war is the offspring < 
of ignorance, and reproduces its kind. Popa 
Leo rX. established an army of the Church, 
aboat the middle of the elerenth century, 
and thus the visible church of Christ on earth, 
was espoused to Moloch, and the abomina- 
tion, which maketh desolate, stood in the 
place of the holy. From such an unnatural 
union nothing but monsters was to be expect- 
ed ; and religious wars were the issue. The 

4ove was turned into a Tulture ; the lamb 
7 
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into a lion ; and many successive arn 
Christians sacrificed their lives, to obti 
sepulchre of Him, who tauj^tthem,t 
their enemies, when thev were an hun 
to clothe them, when they were nak 
pray for them at all times, and to 
good for evil, and who set them the ex 
of laying down his own life for his pc 
tors. At this distance of time, we lool^ 
with astonishment on the crusaders, v 
war on the infidels, for the possession 
empty grave; and after an equal la 
t^me, men will look back on our times 
equal astonishment, that christians 
fight with and murder each other for ai 
ty bubble. 

There is more of the spirit of the 
ders among us, than we are willing to 
and we still impiously talk of an " ap] 
Heaven," when we speak of war 
though we do not search for the mir 
spear , or the true cross, we have, oi 
aide, our chaplains, to bless our stai 
and pray for our success in defacing 
image in our fellow creatures. Wc hi 
fasts too, on commencing a war, as tli 
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cial combatants bad before tlieir duels ; and 
endeavor to snatcb the s>vord uf justice from 
the hand of Him, who hns said, *^ Vengeance 
is mine" — attempt to be judge, jury, and ex- 
ecutioner in our own cause, and to press the 
Almighty himself into our serricc, . though 
experience has shown us, that the wrong 
side — ^if ever one side is more wrong than the 
other, — ^is generally successful ; and though 
both sides are punished, the most guilty gen- 
erally suffers less than the other. We can 
see, easily enough, the folly and wickedness 
of the ancient judicial combats and modern 
duels, while we seem to be blind to the same 
folly and wickedness exhibited in national 
combats,-r-which, indeed, arc the most crim- 
inal of the two, inasmuch as duellists settle 
their own quarrels ; while those, who are 
most efficient in making wars, fatten on the 
blood of others, who have no interest in the 
quarrel. 

But as light shone out of darkness, and 
the reformation commenced, wars became 
less frequent and less ferocious ; and as the 
light continues to increase, we have reason 
.to hope, that the shadows will flee away, and 
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then it will be erident, to christiaDS of every 
sect and denomination, that their religion is 
a religion of peace and good will, and total- 
ly opposed to war. 

I have heard this objection made against 
peace societies, that they are useless, because 
when the Christian religion shall extend 
over the whole world, wars will cease, and 
not before. This is futile, — for many reeA 
christians are now as much in favor of war, 
as the benevolent John Newton was in fa^ 
vor of the slave trade, after his conversion. 
No man is made perfect on earth; and I 
have no doubt, there were real christians en- 
gaged in our last war with Great Britain, on 
both sides. But there is reason to hope, that 
they may see cause to cliange their opinion, 
as Newton changed his, — though I doubt, 
whether he would ever have altered liis opin- 
ion, until he got to Heaven, had it not been 
for abolition societies. 
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NO. 14- 

EZSMPLIFIOATIOM OF TUE PACIFIC SpiRIT 

AMONG THE SaVAGES OF AfRICA. 

r 

On reading the African Repository, I 
was struck with some facts therein related, 
which tend still further to convince me that 
wars may be avoided in the worst of circum- 
stances. If a nation adopting the pacific . 
principle remains safe and unmolested among \ 
hordes of barbarians, why may not a pacific \ 
nation remain safe among Christians? Is 
there any thing in the Christian rehgion that j 
rende|B8 its professors more ferocious than 
Mahometans and Pagans ? 

The facts to which I refer are briefly thes^ 
^i^— Major Gray commanded an exploring 
party sent by the British government into 
the interior of Africa. He found the nations 
and hordes generally living in walled towns 
or villages, of which the following is a speci- 
men. Boolibang, the capital of Bondoo, *V^ 
surrounded by a strong claiy wall ten f 
high and eighteen inches thick : this is-r 
C9d Yvith loop-holes ; and is so constn 
7* » 
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that at short intervals, projecting angles ar» 
thrown out, which enable the besieged to de- 
fend the front of the wall by a flanking fire; 
and it answers all the purposes of defence, 
where nothing but small arms is made use 
of. The gates and some of the intermedials 
parts of the wall, are surmounted hj small 
embattled turrets, nine or ten feet square : 
those are likewise pierced with loop-holes.'* 
But Boolibang, though the strongest town 
they had seen, was partly destroyed by the 
Kaartan army in 1817. Of Madina, anoth- 
er walled town, he says : *' Outside of the 
walls is a strong stake or palisade fence, 
which gave to the place the appearance of a 
large fortified redoubt." 

Notwithstanding all these precautions, 
these fortified towns were often desolated |^ 
a spirit of war and slavery. *' At a small cSt- 
tance from Boolibang, Major Gray saw the 
ruins of a town which had been destroyed b^ 
'e Kaartan army ; and the sanguinary n( 
' of the contest was but too evident froi 
thickly strewed and whitened bonef 
lain, whose bodies had been left o' 
|K> be devoured by the birds and 
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But even in the darkness of Africa, some 
bright «pot8 were seen ; and the angel of 
pecu^e — as if indignant at the neglect witli 
which he had been treated by ivhite men 
and Christians — seems to have taken up his 
abode with black men and Mahometans, and 
to have established a colony under the ban- 
ner of the crescent, amid pagans and barba- 
rians, although he has never done it among 
•nlightened and civilized Christians. 

Major Gray says : ** At a small distance to 
the south. Jay a large Bushreen town, call- 
ed Barra Cuuda, which might contain from 
one thousand to one thousand five hundred 
inhabitants, and was surrounded by a sUght 
Stake fenccj interwoven with thorny bushes, 
wlii€^ is the on/y defence the followers of Mor 
hornet in this country adopt. This arises 
frmm their not engaging in war, and never 
meeting with any other attack from an inva- 
ding army than on their provisions, with 
which they are in general abundantly suppli- 
ed," 

Thus we see, that while Boolibang and 
IMEadina, and other fortified towns, with all 
tlieir walls^ towers, battlements, and palis- 
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ades, are cacked and plunderedy Barra-Ciuh 
da, defended only by pacific principles, and 
a ** slight stake fence," as the '* only de- 
fence," enjoys peace and plenty, amid the 
horrors of war, though sourrounded by fero- 
cious man-stealers and murderers. 

If we look abroad among the nations of 
the world, where shall we find a nation adop^ 
ing the pacific principles of the Prince of 
Peace ? Shall we look among his professei 
i followers 1 Alas ! no. It is to the Mahom- 
I etans of Africa, and the Pagans of Asia, (the 
inhabitants of the Loo Choo islands) that 
we are obliged to look for an example of a 
whole nation or province, adopting the pre- 
cepts of Him, whom we call our Master, and 
the teacher sent from God. Instead of send- 
ing missionaries to the heathen, we seem lo 
have need that the disciples of the bloody 
Mahomet and Confucius should send nui* 
sionaries to us, to teach us the first elements 
of the Gospel of peace, which they practise 
more than we do. I would by no means 4i^i 
confege missionary labours; but I caimaC 
help thinking that the discrepancy which the 
heathen observe between the practice of 
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Cbifltians and the precepts of Christ, is a \ 
great bar to their conversion. We go to the ; 
kathen with the Bible in one hand and the 
nrord in the other. A man in a black coat, 
preaches peace in the same ranks with a 
man in a red coat, who is waging war. 

It is curious to observe how the train of a 
man's reflections is directed by his occupa- 
tion. The expedition passed the ruins of 
what had been a beautiful walled town, situ- 
ated in a fruitful cultivated plain, now a 
scene of ruin and desolation, having been 
ravaged by the people of Bondoo, and its 
inhabitants murdered or enslaved. Major 
Gray very feelingly remarks — " a fate too 
eommon in this country, where the stronger 
party always finds an excuse for making war 
on the weaker, not unfrequently carrying off 
whole towns of miserable inoffensive beings, 
without either any previous intimation of 
their hostile intentions, or indeed any cause 
given by those wretched objects of their ava- 
ricioiM encroachments. Oa all such occa- 
sions the only object is money, as they call it 
••••*. A multitude of ideas, bringing 
with theoi tha conviction of how much En- 
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glishmen, and indeed all civilized nations, 
are favoured by divine Providence in enjoy- 
ing freedom and security against such un- 
warranted and barbarous practices, rushed 
on my mind, as we surveyed the silent and 
awful remains of some human bodies which 
lay outside the walls of this once respectable 
and no doubt happy town, the inhabitants of 
which were torn by unrelenting savages from 
that native spot so dear to all mankind; 
— even the strongest ties of nature riven 
asunder, and all this to gratify the brutal de- 
sires of some neighbouring tyrant, or to en- 
rich a set of savages who arc daily exposed 
to a similar fate themselves." 

Now these are the very just reflections of 
a soldier on the slave trade; and a slave 
dealer might make just the same reflections 
on the war trade. They would answer very 
well without changing a syllable; and it 
would require only the alteration of two 
words to make them as applicable to one 
ease as the other. For *' mowcy," as they 
eall it, read "^fory," as they call it ; and 
for " enrichj*^ read glorify. By the help of 
these slight alterations, the reflections would 
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suit either case. O when will Christians 
learn, that slavery and war are equally for- 
bidden by the religion they profess : and 
that it is no worse to steal hundreds of men 
for money, than to slay thousands for hon- 
oar! 
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THE PANAMA MISSION*. 

I can hardly express the relief of my mind, 
on hearing of the final favorable settlement 
of this question. I had been wrought up to 
a painful intensity of feeling, while there 
was danger, that a measure so fraught with 
the peace and happiness of the world and 
true national glory, would be frustrated in 
the Senate. The delay has been, without 
doubt, injurious ; but a kind Providence may 
bring more good than evil out of it. As our 
natures are conbtituted, it happens, that prin- 
ciples which meet with resistance, if finally 
successful, become more firmly fixed, than 
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those which are adopted with little hesita^ 
tion, — as the roots of the oak, which is ex- 
posed to the tempest, strike much deeper, 
than those which grow in the forest. 

I view the Congress of Panama as one of 
the links in that great chain of eyents, by 
which Providence designs to bind all the n^- 
tions of Christendom, — which will be, finld- 
]y, all the nations in the world, — in one gratd 
bond of permanent and uniyersal peace. It 
is to me to the utmost degree graifying, to 
find, that the first promoters and most able 
abettors of this great measure, which forms 
a new era in the history of man, agree, in 
their views of it, with the friends of peace ; 
and I regard it as a grand triumph of om 
principles, which are gradually, though si- 
lently, extending to every heart, and bring- 
ing about the joyful anticipations of their 
first movers. Notwithstanding the taunts 
and jeers of the enemies of peace, we find, 
that the greatest and the wisest men in the 
nation are adopting our principles, though 
they may not from prudential motives, join 
our society : — as the doctrines of the christ- 
ian religion have an efiect on the principles 
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and practice of those who do not become 
professors, and have a coercive power over 
those who fear and hate the light. 

It seems that the chief opposition, which 
was manifested against the mission, origina- 
ted in the fear, that it would result in the 
final abolition of slavery in this hemisphere ; 
whUe, on our part, the chief hope was, that 
it would result in the final abolition of war 
within the same bounds. Thus, in this case, 
as in all others, we find a natural alhance 
between liberty and peace, slavery and war. 

The following sentiments of the President 
are breathed in the very spirit of the friends 
of peace, and I may almost say, of the Prince 
of Peace. He says, " In the intercourse be- 
tween nations, temper is a missionary per- 
haps more powerful than talent. Nothing 
was ever lost by kind treatment. Nothing 
can be gained by sullen repulses and aspir- 
ing pretensions." This great statesman 
seems to have taken the same views of the 
contemplated congress, as have been enter- 
tained by the friends^f peace ever since its 
first proposal. He adds — 

" But objects of the highest importance, not 

8 
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only to the future welfare of the whole' hu- 
man race, but bearing directly upon the spe- 
cial interests of this Union, will engage the 
deliberations of the Congress of Panama, 
wliether we are represented there or not.— 
Others, if we are represented, may be offer- 
ed by our Plenipotentiaries, for considera- 
tion, having in view both these great result, 
our own interests, and the improTement of 
the condition of man upon earth. It may 
be, that in the lapse of many centuries, bo 
other opportunity so favorable, will be pre- 
sented to the government c^the United States, 
to subserve the benevolent 'purposes of cKvine 
Providence, to dispense the promised blessings 
of the Redeemer of mankind, to promote the 
prevalence in future ages ofpecbce on earth and 
good win to man, as will now be placed in 
their power, by participating in the delibera- 
tions of this Congress." 

hi the following quotation my readers wiU 
probably recognize some sentiments with 
which they have been familiar, and which 
have always been a<lvocated by the friends 
f>f peace, but never so ably as by Mr. Adams. 

*'lf it*be true that the noblest treaty of 
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|>eace, ever mentioned in liistory, is that by 
which tlie Carthage nisins were boiuid to abol- 
ish the practice of sacrificing their own chil- 
dren, because it was stipulated in favor of hu- 
man nature^ I cannot exaggerate to myself 
the unfading glory, with which these United 
States wilJ go forth in the memory of future 
aces, if, by their friendly counsel t by their mor- 
al influence^ by the power of argument caul per - 
suasion alone^ they can prevail upon the 
American nations at Panama to stipulate, by 
general agreement among themselves, and 
so far OS any of them may be concerned, th« 
perpetual abolition of private war upon the 
ocean. And if wc cannot yet ilattcr our- 
selves, that this may be accompHshed, as ad- 
vances towards it, the establishment of the 
principle that the friendly fag shall cover the 
cargOj the curtailment of contraband of war, 
and the proscription of.i]ctitious paper block- 
ades ; engagements which wc may reasona- 
bly hope will not prove impracticable, will, 
if successfully inculcated, redound propor- 
tionally to our honor, and drain the fountain 
of nriany a future sanguinary war." 

The abolition of the slave trade is to be one 
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of the grand problems to be solved at ths. 
contemplated congress. If we consider how 
many wars the slave trade has occasioned in 
Africa, and how many wars the colonial sys- 
tem has caused in Europe and America, we 
must acknowledge that the abolition of that 
trade would be the prevention of much de- 
vastation and bloodshed. It is probable, al- 
so, that at this congress, the projected inva- 
sion of Cuba and Portorico, and much con- 
sequent carnage and desolation will be pre- 
vented, not only on those islands, but in oth- 
er parts ; for it is probable, that in case of 
invasion, Spain, seeing her inability to de- 
fend these colonies, will cede them to come 
other continental power, and thus, unless the 
age should be uncommonly pacific, a war 
might again be lighted up in America, which 
would extend to Europe. 

Another grand object which will probably 
be at least in part obtained, is an extension 
of religious liberty. This will have a deci- 
ded tendency to the preservation of peace. 
Mankind cannot be made warlike, unless 
they are grossly ignorant, not only of the 
great principles of the christian religion, but 
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^80 of tiieir owu interests. The spread of 
the gospftl and the consequent prevalence of 
knowledge, must, therefore, gi?e the death- 
blow to a warlike spirit : — for the time is 
come, when niankind begin to read the scrip- 
tares for themselves and to think for them- 
selves, and to perceive that e\ery man has 
rights of his owu, distinct from, and often at 
variance with the assumed rights of his ru- 
lers. 

In fine, I heartily agree with the President, 
that " the design is great, is benevolent, i^ 
humane. It looks to the amelioration of the 
condition of man ;*' and I behevc is the pre- 
lude to a grand congress of all the nations of 
Christendom, where all points of internation- 
al law shall he settled by statute, and no lon- 
ger depend on the conflicting opinions of 
civilians, and where there may be a power 
competent to try and determine all cases o " 
disagreement among nations. And I be- 
lieve that PUBLIC OPINION, aided by commer- 
cial restrictions and international regula- 
tions, will be sufficient to give to such a tri- 
bunal a power sufficient to enforce its judg- 

ipents and preserve permanent and uiviversal 

8» 
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peace among the members of such a confed- 
eration, and enforce it on others. But as I 
must leave the further consideration of this 
subject to a future number, I will not here 
enlarge, but will'only call the reader's atten- 
tion to some of the particular features of the 
Congress of Panama, which are auspicious 
to the cause of peace. 

In the first place, privateering may be a- 
bolished throughout this hemisphere ; and 
the example, set on this side of the Atlantic, 
inay be followed on the other ; and thus, 
while one of the evils of war will be mitiga-* 
ted, one of its causes will be removed. 

Secondly, the great and pacific principle, 
that free ships make free goods, and that a 
neutral flag shall cover all that is carried un- 
der it, except contraband of war, may be es-* 
tablished ; — a principle, which was acknowl- 
' edged in our first treaty with France, and 
which will add much to the permanence of 
peace, by lessening the hope of plunder in 
war and the vexation of neutrals. 

But this principle will be attempted to be 
carried much farther, and may be made to 
extend to all merchant vessels, of every f^&g, 
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engaged in lawful commerce ; and the inno- 
cent merchant and liis private property, be 
as much respected on the ocean, as on the 
land. A love of plunder and rapine is a 
great cause of war; and our privateersmen, 
and others of like rapacious habits, will al- 
ways endeavor to bring on a war, that they 
may riot on the spoils of honest industry ; 
and when they can no longer carry on their 
trade of plunder, they may turn their atten- 
tion to honest trade to which peace is so ne- 
cessary. 

The contemplated Congress may also re- 
move another cause of war, by settling, dis- 
tinctly, what shall, and what shall not, be 
considered as contraband of war. The un- 
certainty on this subject embroiled England 
with the Northern Powers, and has always 
been a bone of contention. When once set- 
tled, it can be no longer so, at least with the 
parties agreeing; and the enumeration of 
contraband articles may be 90 reduced, that 
hemp, iron, naval stores, &c. which are so 
necessary to all mankind, may be allowed to 
be mutually interchanged in time of war. 

The only article I shall add, is a defini- 
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lion of the right of blockade, and its estab- 
lishment on such principles, as shall be ac- 
knowledged by all the American nations.-* 
The want of established principles on this 
subject, the reader will recollect, i^as the 
principal cause of our last war with Great 
Britain, which was left at the peace in the 
'* statu quo ante helium," as is generally the 
case when principles are attempted to be set- 
tled by force, and not by reason* 

It has been for want of a due definition 
and agreement on some of the above men- 
tioned subjects, that it has frequently hap- 
pened, that, when two maritime nations have 
engaged in war, the war has been generally 
throughout Christendom. The settlement of 
these points wil] not only lessen the calami- 
ties of war, and remove the cause of war 
which is peculiar to each, but it will have a 
general effect of taking away the hope of 
plunder, which so many have hidden under 
the cloak of patriotism. 

As many of the abovementioned points as 
shall be gained at the Congress of the isth- 
mus, so many heads of the hydra of war, will 
be pruflhed ; and we hope, that public opin- 
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lOB, like Hercules, — »ei armed only witb 



** the sword of tlic Spirit," — will soou de- 
moliah the others, and leave the monster a 
lifeless carcass, for the wonder and astoii 
ishmeut of future generations. 

Finally, I hail the Congress of Panama as 
one leading event of a new era. I believe it 
will be the prelude to a system of internation- 
al law, which will abolish the custom of war, 
among great and independent nations, in 
the same manner as domestic war was abol- 
ished by the union of the European feudal 
domains into consolidated governments. Not 
that I would wish to see all the nations of 
tliis hemisphere, much less all the nations of 
Christendom, united in one empire ; but I 
should like to see them allied for certain pur- 
poses equally beneficial to all. 

I will only add, tliat this grand union of 
Christian nations, in the bonds of peace 
and good will, has been the great and ulti- 
mate object of the peace societies : and I 
firmly believe that they have been eminently 
serviceable in the cause, and that they have 
done much — ^I wish I could say all in their 
power, — ^to forward it. I gladly ackmowl- 
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edge fhat there have beea many concomM 
circumstanceB, favoraUe to the ca«Bd..ief 
peace : but I a?er, that it was one and tke 
same spirit, that dictated the simukaB^ow 
formation of peace societies) on both M^|e94|f 
the Atlantic, and the proposed Cong^ia of 
Panama, and the favorable reception of-Chv 
proposition by our government ; and .thM 
spirit is now working and will wozlc, vtitik 
the barbarous custom of war shall be baaisb* 
cd from Christendom: and there is no,peiii> 
son, male or female, who cannot forwardllit 
glorious consummation. 
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OPINIONS OF THE EARLY REFORMERS OF 
CHRISTIANITY AS THEY RELATED TO WAlt " 

Those, who first attacked the power of 
the '^ man of sin," were too busily employe^ 
in reforming the doctrines of religion, whiolh 
together with the practice, had fallen into' 
the greatest corruptions ; and they were too 
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much engaged in opposing the peculiar 
abominations of the Church of Rome, to 
think much of those vices, which had been 
common to the whole world. Hence it was 
not until the reformation had obtained " a 
form and pressure'* — until reformers began 
to preach about genera! duties and the pre 
etpis of the gospel, that they began to turn 
their attention to the custom of war ; certain* 
Ij as contrary to the spirit of the gospel as 
any of the customs of the Church of Rome. 

I do not know, whether the opinions of 
Lather and Calvin, on this subject, were ev- 
er left on record. But Erasmus, their co- 
temporary, as early as a. d. 1536, observes : 
"War is every where, rashly and on the 
slightest pretext, undeitaken ; cruelly and 
Mverely conducted, not only by unbelievers, 
but by Christians ; not only by laymen, but 
by priests and bishops ; not only by the 
young and inexperienced, but even by men 
far advanced in life, who must have seen 
and felt its dreadful consequences ; not only 
by the lower order of people, fickle in their 
nature, but above all by princes, whose duty 
it ie to compose the rash passions of the tun- 
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thinking multitude, by superior wisdom and 
the force of reason. Nor are there even 
wanting men learned in the law and even 
divines, who are ready to furnish firebrandi 
for the nefarious work, and to fan the latent 
■park into a flame." 

He next gives a very animated descriptioii 
of the horrors of a battle, and then proceedi 
thus : " It sometimes happens, that a broth- 
er falls by the hands of a brother, a kinsman 
on his nearest kindred, a friend upon his 
friend, who, while each is actuated by this 
fit of insanity, plunges the sword into the 
heart of one by whom he never was offended, 
not even by the word of his mouth ! So deep 
is the tragedy, that the bosom shudders evee 
at the feeble description of it, and the hand 
of humanity drops the pencil, while it paints 
the scene." 

'' In the mean time, I pass over the corn- 
fields trodden down, peaceful cottages and 
rural mansions burnt to the ground, villages 
and towns reduced to ashes, the cattle driv- 
en from their pasture, innocent women vio*- 
lated, old men dragged into captivity, 
ehurches defaced and demolished, everv 
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thing laid waste, a prey to robberj, plunder, 
and violence." 

" Not to mention the consequences, which 
ensue to a people (ifter a war, even the most 
fortunate in its event, and the justest in its 
principles ; the poor, the unoflTeudinj^ com- 
mon people robbed of their liule hard earn- 
ed property, the great lailen with taxes" — 
(and he proceeds to particularise the evil 
consequences of war, and then observes) — 
** why need I dwell on the evils which mar" 
ah sustain by war, when every one knows, 
that from war proceeds at ooce every kind 
of evil, which disturbs and destroys the hap- 
piness of human life ?" And much more is 
said, by the same author, on the same sub- 
ject, in a work of his, entitled, Anti-Pole- 
mos. 

It seems, however, that the first reform- 
ers were generally very much in the dark, 
respecting war, slavery, and some other an- 
tichristian practices. Indeed, it was not to 
be expected, that mankind would be all at 
(met enlightened. The degeneracy of the 
Church, from the purity of the apostles .and 

[ttimitive christians, who held war to be un- 
9 
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lawful and contrarj to the commands of 
Christ — ^to the ignorance and barbarity of 
the dark ages, in which war was most un- 
naturally united to religion, was gradual; 
and it was, therefore, to be expected, that 
the restoration of the Church to primitire in- 
nocence and simplicity, would be also grad- 
ual. As we advance in time, however, we 
find the testimony of eminent Christians, 
against war, to thicken, until they become 
a " cloud of witnesses ;" and we have reasoD 
to believe, that light on this subject will in- 
crease, with the progress of improvement, 
the march of intellect, and the difTusion of 
the gospel, until the majority of mankind in 
all countries — at least in all Christian conn 
tries — will be found on the side of peace ; — 
until the custom of war will pass away like 
other barbarous customs ; — ^until mankind, 
or at least the Christian community, will be 
induced to enter into one great social com- 
pact, and all disputes between nations be set- 
tled by reason and not by the sword. It is 
the duty, therefore, of every individual, who 
wishes and prays for so joyful a consumma- 
tion, to do something towards its advance- 
ment. 
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NO. 17. 

SENTIMENTS OF PIOUS OR EMINENT MODERN 
WRITERS AGAINST WAR. 

I think I shall be able to prove, that, as 
mankind have advanced in knowledge and 
religion, the most eminent for wisdom and pi* 
ety have been more and more convinced of the 
iniquitj, sinfulness and impolicy o£war ; and 
that the sentiments now promulgated by peace 
societies, are, by no means, new, but are as 
old as the Gospel ; and that eminently pious 
and good men have heretofore given their 
testimony against war, but, unhappily, with 
little effect ; owing to a want of that system 
and co-operation, which have been partially 
adopted by peace societies, but which are 
far from being matured. Had these deceas- 
ed worthies concentrated their energies, by 
an union into a society for the express pur- 
pose of promulgating their pacific sentiments,. 

there is reason to believe, that much of the 

if 

havoc and bloodshed, which have desolated 
the world for the last thirty years, would have ^ 
been prevented, much misery and anguish 
avi^ed, and mapy souls saved, of whom it 
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would be the utmost temerity to saj, we have 
now any hope. 

It cannot, however, be expected, that all 
the testimony of modern writers, of piety and 
distinction, against the custom of war, 1ms 
ever met my eye, or that it would be expedi- 
ent to republish all that I have seen ; for Aif 
would require volumes. I shall, therefore, 
only take an instance here and there fimn 
authors generally known and respected in this 
•ountry. I commence with 
Jeremy Taylor^ A. D. 1642. — ^As contrary 
as cruelty is to mercy, tyranny to charity, so 
is war and bloodshed to the meek new and 
gentleness of tlie Christian religion. I had 
often thought of the prophecy, that in the 
Gospel, our swords shall be turned into 
plough-shares, and our spears into pruning- 
kooks. I knew that no tittle spoken by God's 
spirit, coidd return unperformed and ineflfoe* 
tual, and I was certain, that such was the 
excellency of Christ's doctrine, if men wooM 
obey it. Christians should never warose 
against another." 

OroHus, 1645.—*' If, by the Jewish hv, 
an involuntary murderer was obhged toJN 
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to a fdace of refuge, — ^if God prohibited Da- \ 
▼id from building a temple to him, because i 
his hands were defiled with blood, though 
his wars might be called religious contests, — 
if, among the ancient Greeks^ persons who 
had defiled themselves with slaughter, with- 
CNit anj fJEuilt of theirs, required expiation,-— > 
who does not see, especially a Christian man, 
Jkaw wretched and itt-faied a thing war is, and 
haw eamestfy even a just war should be avoided,* 
JPenelon^ 1715. — "War never fails to ex- 
haust the State and endanger its destruction, 
with whatever success it is carried on. 
Though it may be commenced with advan- 
tage, it can never be finished without danger 
of the most fatal reverse of fortune. * * * * 
Nor can a nation that should be always vic- 
torions, prosper ; it would destroy itself by 
destroying otherft ; the country would be de- 
pojnlated, the soil untilled, and trade inter- 
mpled, and what is still worse, the best laws 
would lots their force, and a corruption of 
Bianners ioseiyaibly take place. Literature 
will be neglected among the youth the, troops, 
conaeiQ^s of their own importance, will in- 

didge tbemfelvQB in the most pernicious li- 
9* 



/ 
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•entiousnesa, with impunitj, aod the diioi^ 
der will necesvarilj spread through all thi 
branches of goyemment. 

Roain, 1742.—** It is related that Alexan- 
der, upon Araxarchus the philosopher, tell- 
ing him that there was an infinite number of 
worlds, wept to think that it would be impot- 
sible for him to conquer them all, since he 
had not yet conquered one^ Is it wrong in 
Seneca, to compare these pretended heroeSf 
who have gained renown, no otherwiee tbaa 
by the ruin of nations, to a conflagration aad 
a flood which lay waste and destroy all things; 
or to wild beasts, who live merely by blood 
and slaughter ?" 

Thomas Hartley, 1756.—*' How long, jt 
potentates, will ye continue to lay heavy bur- 
dens on your people, and add poverty to warf 
How long will ye give cause to Turks and 
Indians to say. Fie on these Christians, how 
do they delight in blood ! * * * We e^aB« 
not be unacquainted with the names of ce^ 
tain potentates, now living, who would hang 
a poor man for stealing a cow, whilst thej 
themselves share a kingdom amongst them, 
acquired by ran(L usurpation. O for a N»; 
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than, this day, in every court in Christendom, 
to take up his parable, and, as the applica- 
tion should require it, to say even to the most 
puissant' monarch, *' Thou art the man !" 

It is undeniable that had the sentiments 
above quoted been universal or even general 
at the time they were penned, wars would 
have ceased long ago. The love of glory, 
which is the same as love of applause, is the 
chief incentive to war. It is this which has 
induced many, who were by nature benevo- 
lent and humane, to forget their natural be- 
nevolence, and commit acts of cruelty and 
injustice. Let the detestation of mankind 
follow injustice, cruelty and oppression, and 
their applause be conferred only on the be- 
oevolent .and humane, and then those who 
are ambitious will leave the art of war, for 
the arts of peace. To bring about this change, 
is the object of the friends of peace, and who 
can refuia to wish them success 9 
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NO, 18- 

•SNTIMENTS OF PIOUS EMINENT MODERN WRI- 

TEttS, ON T|is SUBJECT OF w Asu-^CotUinued. 

I continue extracts from writers of the 
above description, net only because they bave 
written better than I can erer hope to write 
on the interesting subject, which has enga^ 
ed my attention for some time past, but also 
to shew, that the good, and truly great, bare 
always been on the side of peace, and if they 
have not had that effect on the public, which 
their talents deserve, it is because they did 
not act in concert. 

The following quotation is from the pen 
of Soame Jennings. 

*' It is not a little surprising, that mankind 
have, at all times, so much delighted in war, 
and that, notwithstanding all the miseries it 
has brought upon them, they should still con- 
tinue to rush into it, with as much alacrity 
as ever; the true, though secret, reason of 
which is certainly this : there is implanted 
in human nature, corrupt as it is, an appro- 
bation of virtue, that however determined 
men are to indulge their inclinationst they 
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never enjoy them with any satisfaction, un- 
less they can find out some means of hiding 
their deformities, not only from the eyes of 
others hut even from their own ; and they 
are therefore extremely fond of every expe- 
dient, that can assist them, in this favorable 
aelf-deception, and procure them leave to be 
wicked, with a good character and a good 
ctfnscience. Now war, is of all others, the 
most effectual for this purpose, as it grants 
us a plenary indulgence of every vicious dis- 
position in the human mind, and exemption 
from all punishment or even censure, as well 
as from all reluctance and remorse. It so 
dresses up idleness and profligacy, malevo- 
lence and revenge, cruelty and injustice in 
the amiable habit of zeal for the glory and 
prosperity of our country, that we can give 
a loose to them all, not only with the ap- 
plause of the world, but with the sincere ap- 
probation of our own hearts; and of such 
high estimation is this privilege, that we 
think it a sufficient recompense, for all the 
miseries and desolation, which the mutual 
exercise of it cannot fail to introduce." 
The following quotation from Baurin, the 
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eloquent preacher at th6 Hague, has laid loii 
on my files, having been extracted for m 
first series ; but was neglected for want < 
the suitable connection, which now occurs. 
*' A tyrant executes, on a gibbet, a pot 
unhappy man, whom the pain of hunger an 
frightful apprehension of sudden death ion 
ed to break open a house. Here, if yo 
will, disorder is punished and society satisfiei 
But who shall satisfy the just yengeanc 
of society on this mad tyrant ? This ver 
tyraBt, at the head of a hundred thousan 
thieves, ravages the whole world ; he pilla| 
es on the right hand and on the left ; he vie 
lates the most sacred rights, tlie most sacre 
treaties ; he knows neither religion nor goo 
faith. Go, see, follow his steps — countric 
desolated, plains covered with the bodies c 
the dead, palaces reduced to ashes, and pec 
pie run mad with despair. Enquire for th 
author of these miseries. Will you find bin 
think you, confined in a dark dungeon, c 
expiring on a wheel ? Lo ! he sits on 
throne in a superb royal palace ; nature an 
art contribute to his pleasures — a circle c 
courtiers minister to his passions, and erec 
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altars to him, whose equals in iniquity, jem 
if I may be allowed to say so, whose inferi- 
ors in Tice, have justly suffered the most in- 
famous punishments." 

The following beautiful quotation, from a 
sermon, which the eloquent Masilon preach- 
ed before Lewis XV. seems prophetic of the 
military chieftain, that usuiped his throne, 
and coTered Europe with smoking cinders." 

'* Glory, Sire, will always be stained with 
Mood. Some madman will perhaps ehant 
the victories of the conquerer ; but provin- 
ces, the cities, the country will mourn. Su- 
perb monuments will be erected to immor- 
talize his conquests, but the cinders still 
smoking, of so many cities heretofore flour- 
ishing,— -fields stripped or dispoiled of their 
beauty, — the ruins of walls under which 
peaceable citizens have been buried, — ^wili 
be mournful monuments which immortalize 
his vanity and his folly. He will have pass- 
ed away as a torrent, which ravages the 
earth, and not as a majestic river which pro- 
dneesjoy and abundance. His name will 
be inscribed among conquerors, and not a- 
jmfmggood kings, in the annals of posterity. 
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The liistorj of his reign will be ransacked, 
oiily to trace back the mischiefs he ha^ in- 
flicted on mankind. His pride, therefore, 
says the spirit of God, shall mount up eTen 
to the heavens, his head reach unto the 
clouds, his success shall have equalled hii 
desires, and all his accumulation of glory 
shall in the end be no more than a heap of 
dirt, and it will leave nothing behind it bat 
reproach and contagion." 

My next is from Sherlock, in which he 
proves the divine orign of the christian relig- 
ion, by comparing the benign character of 
its founder, with that of the bloody prophet. 
Can he make such a discrimination in the 
conduct of their professed followers? Alas! 
by their deeds, it is hard to distinguish Chris- 
tians from Mahometans. He says : 

" Go to your natural religion ; lay before 
her Mahomet and his disciples, arrayed in 
armour and in blood, riding in triumph 
over the spoils of thousands who fell by his 
victorious sword, — show her the cities which 
he set in flames, the countries which he raV" 
aged and destroyed, and the miserable dis- 
tress of all the inhabitaHts of the earth. 
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******* Whea she is tired with thi^s 
prospect, then shew her the blessed Jesus. 
humble and meek, doing good to all the sons 
of men, patiently instructing both the igno- 
rant and the perverse, — ^let her see him in- 
jured but not provoked ; let her attend him 
to the tribunal, and consider the patience 
with which he endured the scoffs and re- 
proaches of his enemies ; lead her to his 
cross and let her view him in the agonies of 
death, and hear his last prayer for liis perse- 
cutors — ' Father forgive them for they know 
not what they do!'" 

Now if we carefully examine both pic- 
tures, and compare them with the conduct 
of professing Christians, it will surely ap- 
pear, that nations which are called Chris- 
tians are disciples of the false prophet, anel 
not of the true Messiah. 
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tUTlHENTB OF DR. JOHNSON ON WAR, EX- 
EBSPLIFIED IN NAFOLBON's RUSSIAN EXP£<r 
DITION. 

It is gratifying, when one takes a cursory 
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view of modern literature, to find teBtimo- 
iiie;) of the ^eatest and best men in fairoar 
»f peace, which here and there strike oir 
view, like roses in the desert : and it is pleas- 
ing; to observe, that these evidences, of an 
moroasing pacific spirit, in the world, thick* 
t.'n ns the vl^ advances ; and we hope they 
^vill ere long, unite and convert a desert in- 
to a paradise. 

The celebrated Dr. Johnson, in his des- 
cription of the Faulkiand Islands, has these 
remarks : 

** The life of a modern soldier is ill repre- 
sented by Imroic fiction. War has means of 
destruction more formidable than the can- 
non and the sword. Of the thousands and 
ten thousands, that perished in our late con- 
tests with France and Spain, a very small 
part ever ielt the stroke of an cmrmy — ^thc 
rest languished in tents and ships, amidst 
darnp^ and putrefaction ; pale, torpid, spir- 
itless, and helpless ; gasping and groaning, 
unpiticd among men, made obdurate by long 
continuance of hopeless misery, and were at 
last whelmed in pits, or heaved into the 
ocean, without notice and without remem- 
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brance. By incommodious encampments 
and unwholesome staticms, where courage is 
useless and enterprise impracticable, fleets 
are silently dispeopled and armies sluggish- 
Jy melted away. 

*'Thus is a people gradually exhausted, 
for the most part, with little effect. The 
wars of civilized nations make very slow 
chaages in the system of empire. The pub- 
lic perceive scarce any alteration but an in- 
crease of debt ; and the few individuals, 
who are benefitted, arc not supposed to have 
the clearest right to their advantages. If he 
that shared the danger enjoyed the profit ; 
andv after bleeding in the battle, grew rich 
by the victory, he might shew his gains with- 
out envy. But at the conclusion of a ten 
years' war, how are we recompensed for the 
death of multitudes, and the expense of mill- 
ions, but by contemplating the sudden glo- 
ries of paymasters and agents, contractors 
and commissaries, whose equipages shine 
like meteors ; and whose palaces rise like 
exhalations !" 
.'*. These are the men, who, without virtue, 
labour or hazard, are growing rich as their 
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i.'ouiitry is iinpoverifihed : th^y are rejoiced, 
ivhcu obstinacy or ambition adds another 
your to slaughter and devastation ; and laugh 
from their desks at bravery and science, 
while they are adding figure to figure and 
cyplier to cypher, hoping for a new con- 
tract from a new armament, and computing 
the profits of a siege or a tempest.^ 

One can hardly help being struck with the 
similitude of this picture, and some circum- 
stances attending our late war. We lost 
more by sickness than we did by the sword, 
and our army contractors made their tens 
und hundreds of thousands, while the peo- 
ple lost by millions. Property changed hands 
— many rich were made poor, and some 
poor were made rich: and we have been 
paying from that time to this, for the for- 
tunes which were accumulated in the war ; 
and have not yet done paying. 

The loss of property, however, is trivial 
in com;»arison with the loss of lives. Doc- 
tor Johnson has set this in a very just light ; 
and his observations have been exemplified 
in every war, even the most successful. Even 
victerious armies are sometimes conquered 



1 
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by the diseases of the camp, and by hard* 
■hips which a soldier is exposed to, in a con- 
quered country. To show this in a strong 
point of yiew, I subjoin some extracts from 
Sef^ir's account of Napoleon's victorious 
march to Moscow. 

No sooner had he entered Russia, by pass- 
ing the Niemen, with the grand army of 
3759OOO men, and 200,000 horses, than he 
was overwhelmed by a terrible thunder 
atonn. ** Ten thousand horses perished on 
the march, and more especially in the bivo- 
acs, which followed. A large quantity of 
equipages remained abandoned, on the 
sands, and great numbers of men subse- 
quently gave way. Their carcases were ly- 
ing encumbering the road : they sent forth 
a mephitic smell, impossible to breathe: it 
was a new scourge, which some compared 
to famine, but much more terrible. Several 
soldiers of the young guard, (Bonaparte's 
body guard and the elite of the army) had 
already perished of hunger." 

The grand army committed great and 

wanton depredations, so that it wasted the 

provisions it met with, and the van guard 
10* 
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ieft nothing for the rear to live on, and a 
great famine ensued ; for though nothing op- 
posed them in front, they could not escape 
from famine which followed them in the rear. 
" Napoleon was obliged to shut his eyes to a 
systRm of plunder, which he vainly prohibit- 
ed; too well aware ali«o of the attractioa 
that mode of subsistence has for the soldier : 
that it caused him to love a state of things that 
enriched him*^* Generous proteetion . to hifl 
friends, the Poles ! " The officers them- 
selves had no other means of subsistence 
than from the share which the soldiers gave 
them. — They arrived famished at habita- 
tions. * * * As they became more and more 
exasperated with hunger, they became furi- 
ous ; and after rifling both cottage and pal- 
ace, without finding the subsistence they 
sought for, they, in the violence of despair« 
accused the inhabitants of being their ene- 
mies, and took their revenge of the proprie- 
tors, by destroying their property." It must 
be remembered that this was in Lithuania, a 
part of Russian Poland, which they said 
ihey had come to deliver from oppression, 
aud tliat this was a victorious army. '^ Al- 
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ready enfeebled hy famine, it was necessary 
to make forced marches in order to fly from 
ity and reach the enemy. At night when they 
halted, the soldiers thronged into the hous- 
es, where, worn out with fatigue and want, 
they threw themselves on the first dirty straw 
they met with"— a luxury which gold could 
not buy on their retreat. — Here many sol- 
diers perished with hunger and fatigue : and 
from being unable to escape from the hous- 
es and villages, to which their comrades had 
set fire. 

These were but the beginning of sorrows. 
As the victorious army advanced, its distress- 
es increased. ^' It only subsisted by its ex- 
ertions ; and from day to day it had not pro- 
visions for four and twenty hours." * ♦ * 
*' The army had advanced but a hundred 
leagues from the Wiemen : and already it 
was completely altered. The ofiicers who 
travelled post, from the interior of France, to 
join it, arrived dismayed. They could not 
conceive how it happened, that a victorious 
army without fighting should leave behind it 
tnore wrecks than a defeated one." 

*^ From these sufferings, physical and mor- 
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al : from these privations, from these 
ual bivouacs, as dangerous near the 
under the equator, and from the infec 
the air, by putrefied carcases of men a 
ses, that strewed the roads, sprai 
dreadful epidemics — ^the dysentery a 
typhus fever. • • * Out of 22,000 ] 
ans, who had crossed the Oder, 11,00 
reached the Duna, and yet they hot 
hem in €tction. This mditary march c 
French one fourth, and the allies one 
their armies.*' 

" Every morning, the regiments sta 
order from their bivouacs ; but scarce 
they proceeded a few steps before th 
dening ranks became lengthened oi 
small and broken files ; the weakest, 
unable to follow, dropped behind, 
unfortunate wretches beheld their co: 
and their eagles getting farther and 
from them : they still strove to overtal 
at . length, lost sight of them, and su 
heartened. ♦ * * Great numbers per 

" At Wilna, it was not possible tc 
lish hospitals for more than 6000 siclf 
vents, churches, synagogues, and bar: 
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vcd to receive this suffering inuititii(ie. lit 
these dismal places, sometimes unlicah}!}. 
but still too few and too crowded, the sick 
were frequently without food^ without htdsy 
without coverings and even icithouf imdicim s." 
But I forbear: pages might he illlod with 
the sufferings of the viW(ir/W>' grand armv in 
its pursuit of the enemy, and som<' worse 
than the above ; and yet theses were hul rose- 
leaves to what they sufTered wlien thoy in 
turn had to fly, and all the horrors of a north- 
ern winter and continued defeat and ihgltt 
were added to the usual horrors of war, pvs- 
tilence and famine — then they felt the thorn. 
IVor are these miseries unusual accumpaui- 
ments to ^'the pomp and circuinstauce of 
glorious war." — In the late atrocious inva- 
sion of the Burman empire, the British arm\ 
lost half its number by sickness, aiul almost 
without a battle — so true is Dr. Johnson's 
remark, that, " War has means of destruc- 
tion more formidable thao the eanuon ix\u\ 
the sword." 
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NO. 20. 

OPINIONS OF THE LATE PRESIDENT JEFFIB 
ON f EACE AND WAR. 

It has been frequently observed, that 
enrolment of Mr. Jefferson's name in the 
of the members of the Massachusetts Pe 
Society, was without his consent. In or 
to correct tliis error, and to shew the 0| 
ions of this able statesman and philosop] 
on this important subject, I send you 
whole of Mr. Jefferson's letter to the Sec 
tary of the above named society, dated 

NOV. 26, ISVi 

Sir — ^You have not been mistaken, in s 
posing my views and feelings to be in fav 
of the abolition of war. Of my disposil 
to maintain peace, until its conditicm shal 
made less tolerable tlian that of war its 
the world has had proofs, and more perh 
than it has approved. I hope it is pract 
ble by improving the minds and morals of 
ciety, to lessen the disposition to war ; 
of its abohtion I despair. Still, on the axi 
that a less degree of evil is preferable t 
greater, no means should be neglected, wli 
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may add weight to the better scnic. The en- 
raiment you propose^ of my name in the records 
of your society^ cannot be unacceptable to me. 
It will be a true testimony of my principles 
and persuasion, that the state of peace is thati 
which most improves the manners and mor- 
als, the prosperity and happiness of mankind; 
and, although I dare not promise myself that 
it can b^ perpetually maintained, yet, if, by 
the inculcations of reason or religion, the 
perversities of our nature can be so far cor- 
rected, as sometimes to prevent the necessity , 
either supposed or real, of an appeal to the 
blinder scourges of war, murder, and devas- 
tation, the benevolent endeavours of the 
friends of peace will not be entirely without 
remuneration. 

I pray you to accept the assurance of my 
respect and consideration. 

Th. Jefferson. 

It may be necessary to observe, that Mr. 
Jefferson was perfectly aware of tlie aim and 
objects of the Massachusetts Peace Society, 
having had its constitution and the several 
numbers of the Friend of Peace sent to him 
for his perusal. Had thi^v society entertain- 
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ed any opposition to gOTernment, or endeav- 
ored to build up one party on the ruins of an- 
other, as some foolishly pretend, would not 
so sharp-sighted a politician have discovered 
it ? and would the very head and leader of 
tlic party, which it is pretended was to be 
opposed, hare so publicly manifested his 
hearty approbation of the objects of the so- 
ciety, and oven become a member of it in or- 
der to *' add weight to the better scale 1" 

I add another extract of a letter from the 
same'to Sir John Sinclair. 

*' Wonderful has been the progress of hu- 
man improvement in other respects. Let us 
hope then that the law of nature, which 
makes virtuous conduct produce benefit and 
vice loss, to the agent, in the long run — 
which has sanctioned the common principle, 
that honesty is the best policy, will in time, 
influence the proceedings of nations, as well 
as individuals ; that we shall at length, be 
sensible, that war is an instrument, entirely 
ineffir/ient toward redressing lorong, that it 
multiplies^ instead of indemnifying^ losses, 

" Had the money wliich has been spent in 
n>e present war, been employed in making 
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roads and conducting canals of navigation 
and irrigation through the country, not a 
hovel in the highlands of Scotland, or moun- 
tains of Auvergne, would have been without 
a boat at its door, or a rill of water in every 
field, and a road to its market town. 

" Had the money we have lost by the law- 
less depredations of all the belligerent pow- 
ers been employed in the same way, what 
communications would have been opened of 
roads and waters ! Yet were we to go to war 
for redress, — instead of redress, we should 
plunge deeper into loss, and disable our- 
selves for half a century more, from attain- 
ing the same ends. A war would cost ui 
more than would cut through the isthmus of 
Darien : and that of Suez might have been 
opened with what a single year has seen 
thrown away on the rock of Gibraltar. 

" These truths are palpable, and must, in 
the progress of time, have their influence on 
the minds and conduct of nations." 

After this who can deny that Mr. JcfTersoU 
highly approved of peace societies and their 
cause : and that that, approbation was found- 
ed on sound policy and true philosophy 1 It 
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is true, he is not quite so sanguine as I am. 
ft is not wonderful that a man, who had 
drunk deeply at the fountain of infidel phi- 
losophy in France, should doubt the will or 
power of God, to fulfil his promises, that the 
time should come, when men should learn 
war no more, or that he ever made such a 
promise, or authorised such a prophecy : — 
such is the natural effect of scepticism. But 
as a philosopher and statesman, he seems to 
be perfectly well convinced, " that a state of 
peace is that which most improves the man- 
ners and morals, the prosperity and happi- 
ness of mankind.'' I agree with Mr. Jefler- 
son in philosophy and policy, but as I disa- 
gree with him in religious sentiments, of 
course I differ in the hopes which are to be 
derived from the power and influence of the 
christian religion, and the truths of prophe- 
cy. Had I no belief in the divine inspiration 
of the prophets, in the divine and pacific 
message of the Messiah — ^in the truth and 
power of Jehovah, I must confess, that I 
should consider a state of universal and per- 
manent peace, rather to be desired than ex- 
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pectedy and I should be hardly so sanguine 
as Mr. Jefferson himself. 

On mature deHberation I have come to 
this conclusion, that a state of permanent 
and Qniyersal peace can never be rationally 
expected, without the influence of the chris- 
tian religion, and that it never can take 
place, until the true spirit of Christianity, in 
its purity, is more generally diffused, and 
what is now called religion, purified from its 
dross — from false pagan notions of glory 
and patriotism. — The system of peace is 
founded on tke gospel of Christ — will stand 
with it — and cannot fall without it. Thev 
are identically the same, one cannot progress 
without the other. War among christians 
is tlie greatest obstacle to the spread of the 
gospel, and the spread of the gospel is the 
forerunner of the principles of peace. 

I did intend to make a few remarks on 
Mr. Jefferson's letters, but have only room 
to observe that he wrote the latter quotation 
before our last war, and, was very much mis- 
taken, as to its expense. Our share alone 
of the expenses of the war, to say nothing of 
our losses in lives and property, would con- 
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struct a dozen such canals, as those he meH- 
tioiis of Darien and Suez. 

Reader, do you beheve^in the inspiratioB 
of the prophets and the Christian religion.' 
and will you allow a sceptical philosopher — 
one who thinks' it indifferent whether we 
worship one God or twenty gods — ^to go be- 
fore you in obeying the commands of your 
divine master ? Instead of saying '^ what do 
ye more than others ?" I would ask have you 
done as much 1 have you like liim " added 
vour weiijht to the better scale ?" 
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TflB INFLUENCE OP WAR ON THE PROSPERin 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

The philantliropic heart is pained, by the 
reiterated accounts, which we, every day, 
ricr in the newspapers, of the protracted and 
into use sufferin^H of the operative classes, 
and particularly, the manufacturers of Great 
Britain : and we are naturally led to investi- 
gate the cause and seek a remedy. The 
cause of the present distresses of the lower 
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classes iu Great Britain, may be easily tra- 
, ced to the long and expensive wars, in which 
that nation has been engaged : for, let who- 
ever will get the glory and the plunder, the 
burthen of war is sure to fall, uitimatcly, on 
the labouring poor, and while, to repeat the 
language of Dr. Johnson, *' the equipages of 
paymasters and agents shine like meteors, 
and their palaces rise like exhalations," the 
labourer and his family are sen)^ supperless 
to bed. And while some, as we see by the 
late papers, are paying for strawberries with 
their weight in silver, and giving four gui- 
neas for a quart of green peas, others are 
compelled to live for whole days, like oxen, 
on nothing but grass and water ; and the be- 
nevolent are looking anxiously forward, to 
the potatoe crop, which may be divided be- 
tween the hogs of the rich and the children 
of the poor, as an alleviation to the sufferings 
of the latter. 

Is there then a scarcity in England ? by 
no means : no country is more fertile ; no 
country is better cultivated, and no country 
is more productive ; but the taxes on the land, 

which are necessary to pay the interest on 
11* 
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the loans contracted during the late 
raise the price of the products of the i 
or, at least, of all that grows above the 
face, to a rate, which the poor man a 
pay, and happy is his lot, if he can get ] 
ficiency of what grows below* and leai 
other lo \\\e trw who have made their for 
hv %k«r. 

1« i« i^ifA. riMiu Turin's times of great 
|iM^n\ «)io WkKwnn^ classes in Englan 
«li«vAi^« hnNi4f-^h<'feM' in Scotland oat 
A«i4 1^ I '^^ i^tr till of potatoes ; b 
MV.SWK-!: d^N^ci a ui;)d spiiii of oYertradin 
ywv^^iaiLoa derau^ ilie commercial 
^yk^a^iuiac taring affairs, than thousands 
/utt:^ thrown out of emplovnient, and 1 
«l«rve : and that, while in the United S 
they are surfeiting their horses with floi 
wheat, the poor in England are pinii 
want of eren the coarsest food ; and thi 
while their ware-houses are groaning 
loads of bonded grain, wliich the goveri 
has not until lately permitted to be 
Such are the fruits of war and glory. 

If it be asked how it happens, th^ 
pix^r are as badly off, aow in a time of ] 
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as thej were during the war ? the answer is 
obvious. During the war, vast sums of mon- 
ey were borrowed for tlie purpose of carry- 
ing it on, which was distributed among the 
artizans who prepared the materials of war, 
and those who furnished luxuries to army 
eontractors, agents, &c. and thus, instead of 
tlie parents laying up for their children, the 
present generation hare anticipated the fruits 
of the industry of future ages, and have de- 
voured the substance of those who are to suc- 
ceed them, for centuries to come. But it is 
self-evident, that there must, at length, be an 
end of such proceedings. A nation may ex- 
haust its credit as well as an idividual. A 
man and a state, that continue to expend 
more than their income, must certainly come 
to ruin ai.d bankruptcy. The spendthrift, 
who is squandering borrowed money — set- 
ting up showy equipages and living in splen- 



did style, while he is mortgaging his proper- 
ty and anticipating his rents, may appear to 
the silly and ignorant, to be in a state of pros- 
perity, but the knowing ones, at length, re- 
fuse to lend him any longer, and he who soar- 
ed and blazed lili» a rocket, at last^ explodes. 
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falls and ends in : and it is the same 

with a nation. 

The land tax, which is imposed, to pay 
the interest of the war loans, raises the price 
of bread ; for all taxes fall ultimately on the 
consumer. The importation of foreign grain, 
except it be bonded for exportation, is pro- 
hibited, unless the domestic corn rises to a 
certain price, and then it must pay a duty 
until the latter reaches a still higher price. — 
Should this law be repealed, corn would flow 
into Britain, from the European nations, and 
America, in exchange for her manufactures. 
This would, at the same time, give cheaper 
living and more employment to the labour- 
ing classes, who, buying bread cheap, could 
afford to work still cheaper — and the cheap- 
er the manufactured articles, the greater the 
foreign demand, until Great Britain would 
be covered with manufactories, villages and 
gardens — the population increased to an in- 
definite extent, and mendicity and pauper- 
ism banished from the empire. 

What prevents this ? War. The price of 
grain must be kept up to enable the farmer 
to pay his taxes. The high price of bread 
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iBcreases the price of labour ; for meu, as 
well as horses, must eat or they cannot work. 
The high price of labour increases the price 
of manufactures, and, of course, lessens the 
demand for exportation : for othex nations, 
thou;rb less favourably situated for manufac- 
turing, will manufacture for themselves, 
when they can do it cheaper tlian they cau 
import from Britain ; aud, we, in this coun- 
try, with our scant and scattered population, 
that in the nature of things, ought to be em- 
ployed in clearing our forests, at the plough 
and the helm, are manufacturing for our- 
selves cheaper tlian we can import from En- 
gland. This non-importation of ours, throws 
thousands out of employment in England, 
and they must starve or apply for relief to 
the parish, where the poor rates often amount 
to half the income, and a population is sup- 
ported, or, at least, kept from actual starva- 
tion — in idleness, — who, but for icarj might 
have supported themselves, and afforded a 
revenue to the state. 

To resort to loans in time of peace, is im- 
possible, for no one will lend ; and every new 
loan must make a new tax, the avails of 
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wlncli are mortgaged to pay the interest of 
the loan ; and people, though they are willing 
to be taxed in war, are unwilling to be taxed 
in peace, and to resort to loans would only 
give temporary relief, like stimulants in a fe- 
ver, but would accelerate the catastrophe, 
and lay the heavier burthen on the next gen- 
eration. 

Thus Great Britain is pining away, with 
an internal consumption, which, unless spee- 
dily remedied by lessening her military and 
naval establishments, which are still enor- 
mous, will ere long prove fatal. And what 
has England got in exchange for her suffer- 
ings ? Why, glory. She has the glory of 
beating the French at Waterloo— of giving 
a princely estate to the hero of Waterloo, 
who thereby is enabled to gamble by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, and whose pam- 
pered footmen, in their gold-laced livery, ri- 
ot in luxury while the industrious mechanic 
is starving, and if he cannot get a potatoe for 
his children's supper, may sing them to sleep 
with " The Battle of the Nile," and " Rule 
Britania." This may satisfy a poor man, 
while he is treated with processions and tri- 
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imphs ; but la time of peace, must be dull 
music — and at any time strikes my ear like 
the piper's tune to his cow, when he had no 
bay for her. 

In the Edinburgh Review of Dr. Sebert's 
' Statistical Annals of the United States,^' 
there is an admonition to the Americans to 
ibstain from martial glory. *' We can in- 
form them," says the reviewer, " what aro 
the inevitable consequences of being too fond 
3f glory. Taxes upon every article which 
enters the mouth, or covers the back, or is 
placed under the foot — taxes upon every 
thing that is pleasant to see, hear, feel, smell, 
>r taste — ^taxes upon warmth, light, and lo- 
comotion — taxes upon every thing on earth, 
&nd the waters under the earth — on every 
thing that comes from abroad, or is grown at 
borne — ^taxes on the raw material — ^taxes on 
every fresh value that is added to it by the 
industry of men — ^taxes on the sauce which 
pampers man's appetite, and the drug which 
restores him to health— K)n the ermine that 
decorates the judge, and the rope which 
hangs the criminal — on the poor man's salt, 
and the rich man's spice-^on the brass nails 
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of the coffin, and the ribbands of the bride^ 
at bed or at board, couchant or levant, we 
must pay ! The school boj whips his taxed 
top— -the beardless youth manages his taxed 
horse with a taxed bridle, on a taxed road-— 
and the dying Englishman, pouring his med- 
icine, which has paid seven per cent, into a 
spoon, which has paid fifteen per cent, flings 
himself back on his chintz bed, which has 
paid twenty per cent — makes his will on an 
eight pound [$35 52] stamp— expires, in the 
arms of an apothecary, who has paid one 
hundred pounds [$444 44] for the privilege 
of putting him to death. — His whole proper- 
ty is then taxed, from two to ten per cent, 
beside the probate. Large fees are demand- 
ed for burying him in the chancel ; his vir- 
tues are handed down to posterity on taxed 
marble ; and he is gathered to his fathers to 
be taxed no more." 

Now if my countrymen are willing to pay 
this price for " the whistling of a name," let 
them double their trainings, elect a *' milita- 
ry chieftain" to the Presidency, erect mon* 
uments to military glory, mix military pa- 
ra<le with all their public celebrations— fun©- 
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real, agricultural, ciril and literary : in short, 
elevate the sword above the gown, the niili« 
tary over the civil power, and I will war- 
rant them, not only all the penury, slavery 
and wretchednes, of the lower classes of Eu- 
rope, but also all the vice and profligacy, 
which is to be found in their jails, peniten- 
tiaries, hulks, transports, bridewells, new- 
gules, toll-booths and barracks. 
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THE WABS OF THE OSAGE S* 

In reading an account of the military cus- 
toms of the Osages in the last Missionary 
Herald, I was much interested by the great 
similarity of feeling and character, which i9 
exhibited by all savages, red or white, who 
make military glory their chief end and ob- 
ject. It shows that human nature, unenlight- 
ened by the Gospel, is the same iii forest and 
eity, and that the love of military fame, — 
while it is the most baleful and destructive 
passion of the human mind, ia also the mopt 
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lOcntnoD, the most selfish, and the basest of 
i\\ : and to make use of expredsions alreadj 
fumiliar to my readers,— differst in savage 
and in civilized hfe, onlv a» the UHCOuth and 
riittty tomuliawk differs from the bright and 
|)(»liHhod Hword. the Fame in substance and in 
|iur|>i>8e : or i\»\\w. diamond, cot and polished 
l>y art, ditfiTR from the black and shapeless 
iMiiil ; though this may dis^st.and that may 
dn/./l(*« they arc, as chemists inform us, of 
thr same nature, and are ranked in the same 

*jfl*IUIS. 

*» They go to war in a body, but return sep- 
arately ; and tlieir fighting is done in savage 
style. One attack during one campaign suf- 
tices, especially if they obtain a few scalps. 
Tlicy have too great an individual interest 
to admit of patriotism. Every man has his 
personal glory to win, by killing an enemy; 
so that where a warrior has obtained a single 
scalp, regarding it as a great deal of glory 
for him, he is ready to return." 

Ltv.t us note the similarity between the 
christian and pagan warrior. '* TAczV fight- 
ing is done in savage style." I should Uke 
to know what fighting is not done in savagf 
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Style, and if it makes any difTerence to a dy- 
ing" man, whether his heart be pierced by a 
bullet or an arrow : or whether 'he is stabbed 
by a dirk or a scalping: knife. During the 
bombardment of Copenhagen, by the British, 
a shell fell into the house of a professor of 
the college, there, while he and his four ami- 
able and accomplished daughters were sitting 
at n table, and exploding, destroyed all five. 
The story was told me near the spot. Ts 
there any thing more savage in Osage war- 
fare than this ? Is there iti nature u more 
heart-rending sight than the body of a beau- 
tiful woman torn to pieces by the bursting of 
a bombshell, of four sisters and their iuther 
torn limb from limb, and the fragments min- 
gled in one promiscuous ruin ? But this in 
civilized warfare : the British are Christiana 
and the attack on Copenhagen was one of 
the most unjustifiable and unprovoked of any 
in history. 

Again '* one attack during one campaign 
suffices'' a victorious savage, in which he is 
more moderate than the Christian warrior, 
who presses on a defeated enemy, until, to 
nse the martial term, they have anmhilattti 
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liini. ''Every man has personal glory to 
win, by killing an enemy," but more moder- 
ate than the Christian, and less blood-thirsty, 
one scalp suffices him for one campaign. 

The road to honor is also the same witU 
white and red. '' This is by personal ex- 
ploits. Seven acts of personal prowess pre- 
scribed by custom, constitute the highest 
order or degree of honor and glory. They 
who have done these seven are entitled 
to the first place in the medicine ceremony. 
Each one is allowed to make his own state- 
ment, and it is received as true, unless some 
one is able to contradict it." Thus with us, 
when a man is ambitious of power, whether 
civil or military , he has only to league with 
others, to blow up a war, and then, when he 
has taken the seven scalps, he may claim the 
first place in the civil government : though 
he be as unlit for the station, as a boatswain 
of a man of war is to go supercargo of an In- 
diaman. '' Each one is allowed to make his 
own statement." Thus it is with us ; but if 
any one should dare to contradict our boast- 
ing statements, he is called a traitor to the 
country, and an enemy to her glory. 
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'• The leaders of a party neither shoot, nor 
strike. These are men whose gh^ry has heeu 
established. They, therefore, order the at- 
tack : but they themselves keep back and 
give the youth an opportunity to acquire 
laurels." It is much so willi us ; but there 
is some difference. The leading Osaa^es have 
been renowned in war,and taken many scalps 
and no one else puslies on a war, and compels 
ethers to fight. That arises from their hav- 
ing no agents nor contractors. These sava- 
ges make war for glory only, while with us 
civilized, the expectation of a profitable job, 
is often the cause of war. Napoleon acted 
the Osage, to the life, at the battle of Water- 
loo. He had acquired enough of the glory 
of personal courage, at the bridge of Lodi : 
so he permitted his Cuirassiers, to gather 
laurels from the Scotch Greys, whde he re- 
mained safe and snug behind the hills, out of 
the reach of cannon shot. 

The Osages have also religious forms on 

going to war, and if they had chaplains,they 

would undoubtedly set them praying to God 

for leave to scalp their enemies. I^ut in lieu 

of chaplains, " Dreamers relate their dreams. 
12* 
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and conjurors ask counsel of the sacred bird, 
which now they expose to view." They haTf 
also their regimentals, though without lace, ' 
but '' They then paint their faces and del 
their hair, the deer's tail" instead of an ep- 
aulet, on their shoulder. '* In the onset they 
raise the war-whoop," instead of military 
music. '' On their return from war, they ap- 
proach the town with proud feelings, and the 
youth hold the dish from which they drink 
water. When his scalp is elevated on a pole, 
and preparations are making for the dance, 
the warrior walks the town, and seems to 
think there is none greater than himself," 
and this is their triumph. 

Thus in this plain and simple narrative we 
have the true origin of military glory, — a sav- 
age passion at the best, and all that civilizar 
tion has done in respect to it has only made 
some nonessential modifications : leaving the 
nature and substance the same. And yet 
Christians worship this Moloch. O, " tell it 
not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of 
Askelon," lest the heathen and the infidel 
triumph. Yes Christians worship this ser- 
pent, in the very temple of Jehovah, and yet 
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profess to be the disciples, imitators and fol- 
lowers of him, who laid down his lite tor hif 
miemies. 
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THE MILITIA SYSTEM. 



'The annual return of trainings, musters 
and reviews recalls to our mind the often 
asked, and never answered question — Gui 
bono / — ^What is the use of this annual ex- 
penditure of money, time and morals 1 When 
nearly all the world are at peace, and seem 
at length to have wisdom enough to wish to 
remain so, what is the use of stirring up a 
martial, fighting, parading spirit in our youth, 
already sufficiently inclined to braggadocio 
and vain glory 1 

Is it to *' repel invasion," when happily 
there is scarcely a spec of war in the hori- 
zon t This is like the hero of La Mancha, 
burnishing up his old rusty armour, taking 
his Rosinante from the plough, and going a- 
broad in search of broken bones, while all is 
peaceful and quiet about him. It is a truths 
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ol'tcii repeated and universallj acknowledg- 
ed, that one fortnight's training would fit our 
young men infinitely better, for the field of 
battle, than all they learn at our musters. 
Besides, it must be remembered, that, incase 
of foreign aggressions, there would be a stim- 
ulus to call our most able and active men in- 
to the militia ; which would then be well of- 
ficered : whereas, now, a man, who thinks a- 
iiy thing of himself, will hardly condescend 
to accept a commission ; and a militia title 
has become rather a stigma than an honor. 
But in case of actual need of the militia, what 
shall we do with the present incumbents in 
office 1 Those of them M'ho would do for the 
ranks would be exempt by their commissions, 
and those who are not would be excused from 
finding substitutes, and then, to reduce or 
Muperccde them would be bad, as it would 
cause great disaffection, and to keep them 
would be worse. 

A nation, that has the physical force and 
the " materiel" of war, will soon form a mi- 
litia much more efficient than we have at 
present, and avoid all the evil*' which attend 
our trai'iings ami musters. 
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Are the militia to '^ suppress insurrection 
and execute the laws 1" We remember how 
well they did that, in the whiskey insurrec- 
tioD,' when the government had to organize a 
regular army, to oppose the '^ whiskey boys ;" 
which cost the nation a million of dollars and 
Mr. Adams his presidency. Laws, which 
cannot be executed without a military force, 
ought never to be enacted by a republican 
government. We remember that the militia 
was called out by the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, to resist the government of the United 
States : We remember the threats of Vir- 
ginia's '* hundred thousand bayonets ;" and 
Governor Troup's call to the militia of Geor- 
gia, to '* stand by their arms," to oppose the 
laws of the general government, is too recent 
Id be forgotten. I might give some instances 
nearer home, but I wish to avoid all appear-* 
ance of personality and party spirit.. My 
countrymen, I tell you this solemn truth, that 
when you need the bayonet to execute your 
laws, you are no longer fit to be a republic 
The neck that wants a yoke will soon find it. 
The nation that has not virtue enough to ex- 
ecute its laws by th^ help of the constable's 
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Staff iinJ the sherifTs wand, but must call iii 
a military fiirce, will soon liuve a *'' military 
oliioftain" for its ruler, who will dispense 
with the forms of election. 

When this country is conquered, it will be 
by irsrlf. If it should ever be reduced to 
slavery, it will be by some Caesar, or Diony- 
.>iu5. or Aleibiades. or Napoleon, that she has 
nursed in her own bosom. No nation situa- 
ted like ours, ever lost its liberty bj foreign 
conquest ; hut many such nations ha^e lost 
their li{)erty by encouraging a military spirit. 
When we look on a map of our country, 
we find it naturally divided into three parts, 
northern, southern, and western: and these 
parts are held together by a slender tie. Sep- 
aration would be our ruin, — the grave of our 
national prosperity and Imjipiness. " United 
we stand, divided we fall/' is our motto. 

Now what is so likely to bring about that 
disastrous event as a militiiry spirit ? Let us 
look into our own history, and sec what have 
been tlie dangers we have passed. From the 
insurrection of Daniel Shays, to the bluster- 
ing of Gov. Troup, ail our dangers halKSrig- 
inated in a military spirit. Shays endeavor- 
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ed to overawe the civil power by the 8word, 
— ^the Virginians boasted of their hundred 
thousand bayonets, — the whiskey boys organ- 
ized an armed opposition to government, and 
Gov. Troup calls to the Georgians to stand 
by their arms. So far we have escaped seri- 
ous eviL But let such another man as Troup 
be elected President of the United States, — 
let two such characters, so circumstanced, 
come in opposition,— ^let the mihtia be called 
out to oppose the militia, — ^let blood once be 
shed 9 — then farewell peace ; farewell union ; 
farewell liberty. Then it will be found, that 
we have been whetting our knives for the 
throats of our brethren, — that the military 
knowledge we have acquired is to be used for 
the destruction of our fellow citizens, — ^that 
the military spirit we have excited, far from 
being satiated will be only the more inflamed 
by our country's blood, and like the enraged 
elephant, will trample in the dust those who 
have trained it to war. Once let our fellow 
citizens adopt the opinion, that the sword is 
to settle questions of right or of government, 
and excite in them a thirst for military glory, 
9nd, on the firpt occasion, we shall see amped 
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hosts set in battle array on oar now frmtM 
fields, and havoc, war and desolation inun- 
date our now happy country. 

Prejudices blind us when viewing truth in 
its apphcation,— it is more clearly seen in the 
abstract. Take a family of sons, for imtance, 
— ^let the father encourage them in boxiaf , 
cudgel-playing and fencing, in order, as he 
thinks, to secure them against insult— let the 
honors of the fiunily be conferred on the 
greatest adepts in these arts, and let it be in- 
culcated on their minds constantly, that the 
most honorable and ehristianlike method of 
settling difficulties is by force ; and will any 
man deny, that« in case a dispute should arise 
among the brethren, they would be altogeth- 
er more likely to settle it by the fist, the cudg>« 
el, or the sword, than members of another 
family who should be taught, that such prac- 
tices are disgracefiil, and that the only ration- 
al and christianlike way of settling difficul- 
ties is by discussion and reference 

A humorous story not long since appeared 
in the papers which is applicable to this 
case. A great cock fighter, who was to fight 
a main ef cocks with another amateur of thiv 
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kind of war on a small scale, and had kept 

ills InFdB a long time in training, sent hia ser- 

Tant with them, some miles, to the cockpit. 

NowT^sagne had put two cocks into one 

haiket, and when he arrived at the '* hloody 

arena," it was found, that they had pecked 

eaeh' other's eyes out, and were, to use a mil- 

itaiy term, completely " hors du combat.'* 

On being reprimanded by his master, the 

hmest Hibernian simply replied, '* Och ! 

your honor, as the birdies were to fight all 

on one side, I could but think, as how, they 

would be paceabletogither." We may laugh 

at the Irishman's blunder, while we are com- 

Hutting a aimilar one. We are teaching our 

young birds to fight, and history will tell 

whether they will be peaceable— -if they are, 

they will be '* rare birds." 

Now I am in a story telliag humor, I will 

dose the present essay with a fable from 

iBsop. A buck, that had lost one eye, kept 

his other always on the look out, on the side 

on which he expected danger, but never on 

the other. A huntsman observing this, came 

his blind side and killed him. 
13 
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NO. 24. 

THB PULPIT STAIRS OF RURUTU. 

That man miut be dead to eyery feeling of 
religion and philanthropy, who can read 
without emotion, the wonderfiil triumphs of 
the Christian religion in the late savage isl- 
ands of the Pacific ocean, now exhibiting the 
charming prospect of brethren dwelling to- 
gether in unity ; where so lately, brother was 
armed against brother, and war was the oc^ 
cupation and delight of the whole male pop- 
ulation. 

If it be asked, what has effected this won- 
derful change 1 the answer is obvious — ^the 
Christian religion. But another question may 
be asked, which is not so easily answered : 
What is the reason, that the Christian relig- 
ion has not effected a similar change, in the 
character of the inhabitants of Europe and 
America who have so long enjoyed it ? What 
is the reason, that the Gospel of peace, which 
has been preached in Europe for almost eigh- 
teen centuries, has not had so great or so 
good an effect, as it has had, in eighteen 
months, in some of these islands ? 
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From the MiBsionary Herald of October, 
I make the following extract, from the speech 
of Mr. Ellis, missionary to the Society Isl- 
indsy delivered at a meeting of the British 
tod Foreign Bible Society. 

" The alterations that hare taken place» 
in their p«)litical economy and oivil institu- 
tioii09 have been but the legitimate effects of 
the truth of the Bible on their minds, in 
rhich, through all the various relations they 
nutain in civil society, they are taught to do 
into others as they would that others should 
lo to them. Warj the delight of savages^ has 
zeased: its ravages have been unknown since 
the principles of the Bible have prevailed 
among them. ", The last pulpit, that I ascend*^ 
ed in the Society Islands, was at Rurutu, 
where the raiU connected with the pidpit 
stairs were formed of warriors^ specars.^* 

The inspired prophets, of ancient times, 
foretold that the time should come, when 
swords should be converted to plough shares, 
and spears to pruning hooks— when the im- 
plements of war, no longer used for slaugh- 
ter, should be used to till the ground — as has 
been actually the ease in these Islands : but 
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that " warriors' spears" should be u 
material, in constructing a temple 
worship of €rod, seems indeed to ex 
promise. 

Has the Christian religion eflfec 
such changes in Europe T No. We 
deed, warriors spears in the temph 
Chfd of Peace; but, we find then; 
there, not as useless instruments of ^ 
▼erted to a useful purpose, but, a 
trophies of war— as an insult to the 
of other nations, in time of peace, an< 
dering that martial pride and vain { 
one side, and that mortified pride, 
and animosity on the other, which 
fruitful sources of war. 

But, to return to enr question. — 
the reason of the different results of 
ing the same Gospel ? I shall atten 
lution of this important question, wl 
ment that I have not sufficient lei 
pursue the investigation, in the man 
its importance demands. 

In tracing this subject, I must ex( 
or three of the first centuries of the 
era, when the gospel was preached i 
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hty hj the apostles and their immediate sue- 
oessors ; when, as I have abiindantlj shown 
14 ibnner essajs, war was the abhorrence of 
all christians, and many suflfered martyr- 
dom, zather than engage in the unholy call- 
ing. 

. After this period, let us first notice the 
diaracter of the preachers of the Gospel, 
lliese were often " booted apostles/' — 
tKpights and military chieftains, with the 
ffword in one hand and the crucifix in the 
other^ followed by ignorant monks, with 
their rosaries, reliques and holy water, and 
these again by the inquisition, with fire and 
faggot, rack and wheel. ^* The spirit which 
worketh in the children of disobedience'' 
seemed to have taken possession of the body 
of religion, and warriors went forth to con- 
Tert infidels, and from that time to the pres- 
ent, from the cross of Constantino and its 
fieunous motto, to the inscription of '* God 
and Liberty," on Captain Porter's newly 
erected standard, in South America, religion 
has been made a tool in the hands of warlike 
and ambitious men, who have "lorded it 

oTer God's heritage," by the power of the 
13* 
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gword, or imposition on the ignorance of 
people. No wonder that war and bloodsl 
murder and desolation, should be the fin 
Compare the character of these promul 
tors of the gospel with that of our prec 
missionaries, and jou will find it as differ 
as the result of their labours. I do not c 
that all the propagators of the gospel, in 
middle ages of Christianity, were of this cl 
acter, but many of them: on the contita 
of Europe, most of them-^^ind in the no; 
em parts all of them were such. 

We next come to consider the characte 
the peopkt to whom this Gospel — which 
deed was not the gospel of Christ, but " 
other gospel," was preached. These ^ 
idolaters, worshipping graven images, re] 
senting 



" Gods partial, changpefulj passionate, unjust, 
Whose attributes were vBge, revenge and lust. 



fr 



In this respect there is an exact similit 
between them and the islanders. The dii 
cnce could, therefore, not have been in 
subjects of conversion, but in the manne 
preachings or rather the Gospel preached. ' 
€lhristian faith had been changed from 1 
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** once delivered to the saints.^^ Anxious to 
make converts, the preachers accommodated 
the preeepts of Christ to the customs of their 
hearers ; and the opinions of the Platonic 
a&d Peripatetic philosophers, were grafted 
OR the Christian religion, while its peaceable 
principles were made to |9;ive waj to the mar- 
tial spirit of the age : images of the Virgin 
and of the saints, were substituted for gods 
and goddesses — and it is said, though I doubt 
it, in some instances, the images were only 
\stened hy a new name, and an old, long- 
Jupiter, made a very good St. Peter, 
and that too, without turning him out of his 
temple^ — ^which was dedicated anew, to a god 
of their own fancy, and thus a change took 
place onfy in name. A love of military glo- 
ry, which had been the ruling passion with 
heathens, continued its rule after these hea- 
thens had passed through the ceremony of 
baptism. An union took place between the 
god of war, and what was caUedj the Church 
6F Christ. But this was not the true church, 
" the Lamb's wife,*' but the red harlot of sev- 
en hills, that had assumed her name, and 
from tbe effect of the intoxication of whose. 



*^ 
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cup, of which all the kings of the eartl 
drank, the nations have not yet entirely re 
covered. 

When swarms of Goths and Vandals, fron 
the '' northern hive," overran the Christiai 
world, Christianity was already corrupted 
and these barbarians were converted to th< 
Christian faith, more by accommodating the 
faith to the customs of the worshippers c 
Odin and Thor, than by preaching the Gt)£ 
pel of Peace in its purity. 

A long age of darkness succeeded, whei 
war was the order of the day ; and when th 
light of the reformation dawned on a be 
nighted world, it could not have been ezpecl 
cd, that all the shadows would at once fle 
away. We derived our religion from our ai 
cestors, rather than, like the islanders of th 
Pacific, from the Gospel, and, of course, w 
have inherited their prejudices ; but, we hav 
been gradually going on in reformation, an 
we have reason to hope, that that reforme 
tion will progress, until the purity of th 
first professors of Christianity, shall preva 
over the whole earth, and the custom of wa 
be abolished along with slavery and poperj 
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But to return to the islands of the Pacific, 
we see there the Christian religion preached 
in all its primitive simplicity and purity. No 
&Y0ur is shewn to the previous religion of 
the natives. Their customs, manners, practi- 
ces, are all condemned and reprohated, and 
we see the consequences. ** The word of 
God is quick and power^l, and sharper than 
any two edged* sword, piercing, even to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit.'' Every 
thing is changed. What was their glory, is 
now their shame. War has ceased : and the 
warrior's spear, now valuable only for its 
materials, taken to plant potatoes and rail 
the pulpit stairs. 

In view of these facts, what ought to be 
the reflections of professing Christians, in 
this favoured land ? IJoav are their virtues 
eclipsed by these tawny sons of the *' farther- 
most isles !" Is the gos])el preached to us 
in its purity ? If so, why not the same re- 
sults ? Why this hum of busy preparation 
for war 1 Why, in time of profound peace, 
do we see Christians — yes professors — buck- 
ling on their armour, and perhaps spending 
the Sabbath eve m preparation for the Mon- 
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day's muster 7 Some in regimentals and witli 
arms, passed my house on the Sabbath for 
the muster field — ^but these could hardly be 
Christians. 

If, indeed, we beliere like some, that men 
are without souls, and that they perish like 
the horses, that rush with them into the dead- 
ly conflict, we might console ourselves with 
the reflection, that their sufferings are soon 
to end, and therefore to effect a pacific 
change, is hardly worth the effort. Or if we 
belieFc that mankind are not moral agents, 
and that they are hurried on by a fatal neces- 
sity to blood and slaughter, that their car- 
cases may feed the vulture and the wolf, we 
might despair of effecting a change. 

Or if we thought, that warriors^ while agi- 
tated by all the most direfiil passions, and 
those passions heightened into madness by 
the intoxicating draught of mixed rum and 
gun-powder — which, worse than the fabled 
cup of Circe, transforms them not into brutes 
merely, but into devils — and breathing out 
revenge and wrath, and dealing death and 
destruction — in this state, while their bodies 
are shivered to atoms by the bursting of a 
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bomb, or flungr into the air by the springing 
of a mine, their souk ascend to the blissful 
seats of paradise, to enjoy the smiles of that 
God who is love, and to hear the joyful sen- 
tence of " Come ye blessed of my Father ;" 
and so, at once, be transformed into angels 
of light. I say, were these our sentiments, 
we might glory in war as the noblest employ- 
ment of man, kindly hastening his fellow 
creatures to eternal happiness ; and might 
imagine, that God had set the Devil to do the 
work of Gabriel — ^that a battle was the har- 
dest of Heaven, and the reaping of it com- 
mitted to Moloch. 

Bat for those, who believe that the wicked 
shall be turned into hell — that they shall hear 
the dreadful sentence, depart from me ye cur" 
sed into everlasting jire^ prepared for the dev^ 
U and his angels — ^that they shall go away in- 
to everlasting punishment — where their worm 
dieth not and their fire shall never be quench- 
tdr^Hxnd shaU awake to shame and everlasting 
contempt — unto the resurrection of damnation 
^""Where shall be weeing and gnashing of tuth 
*-that murderers shaU have their part in the 
lake that bumeth with fire and brimstone^— 
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that the smoke of their torment ascendeth ty 
forever and ever — and that they shall go inii 
hell^ into the fire that never $haU he queneka 
— I say, how is it possible for those who be 
lieve those truths, so often repeated in thi 
Bible, to approve of war on any account, o] 
of declaring and waging war for any coniid 
eration whatever. 

O the tremendous consequences of a tin 
gle battle ! how must it people the abodes o; 
misery with friends and foes ! We are com 
manded to pray for our enemies : how cu 
we then glory in sending them to hell ! 

What responsibility rests on those person; 
who believe these truths, and yet stir not i 
finger to assist the cause of*' peace on eard 
and good will toward men P' " To him wb 
knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, it i 
sin/' Especially, what awful responsibilit 
rests on those ministers, who from fear 6 
mcm^ shun to declare the whole counsel of Oo 
— how inconsistent their conduct ! But ic 
consistency is peculiar to no sect ; for wbil 
some orthodox believers oppose the prine 
pies of peace, some universalists give thai 
iheir hearty approbation and concurrence. 
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N0.2S. 

S^eTES OF A SERMON ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 
THS PEACE SOCIETIES, PREACHED IN ENG- 
LAND, BY A BAPTIST BIINISTER, FEB. 17, 

1832. 

It is pleasing to observe that in Europe, 
-and particularly in Great Britain, all denom- 
inations unite in the great cause of permor 
nent and universal peace. In the late reports 
firom that country, we find that the offices of 
many of the societies are filled by ministers of 
different sects, so that the episcopalian can 
unite with the independent, and both with 
the baptist and methodist, in forwarding the 
great and glorious work. 

The limits of a newspaper essay will not 

allow us to give the whole of this interesting 

sermon, nor to touch on another sermon, on 

the same subject, delivered at the same place 

liy the same preacher ; and some of the most 

interesting parts of that which we now quote 

inust be omitted, on account of the intimate 

connexion which binds them to the whole. 

The following are less connected, and there- 
• IC 
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fore lose less of their force by being extract' 
ed.* 

The text was from Rom. xii. 19. 

Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, lui 
rather give place unto wrath ; for it is tDrittent 
Vengeance is mine; I vnU repay, saitk the 
Lord, 

** The common appeal to the sword, in nSf 
tional disputes, is quite as absurd as it is cru- 
el, because the strongest partj must prevail, 
not those who were first injured or consideP- 
ed themselves aggrieyed. It is a common 
representation, that war is necessary to re* 
dress our wrongs. But what wrongs are thm 
redressed ? How does this sovereign reme- 
dy operate ? — Wrongs are thus increased, 
and mutual injuries are thus multiplied, the 
guilty in most cases escape, while the inno- 
cent inhabitants of each country are ravag- 
ed, plundered, and murdered, under pretence 
of retaliation. If our enemies are so guilty 
as to deserve death, their souls must be in 
an awful condition in the sight of God. And 
is it not dreadful to cut off the soul from lift 
without time for repentance ? If others tri- 
fle with sAuls and imprecate curses •» them, 
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no Christian can, on hid own principles and 
his own hope of salvation, lightlj esteem the 
immortal part of his fellow men; but, under 
a deep sense of its value, be readj to endure 
all tilings for its salvation. 

It is in vain to talk of glorj, and boast of 
our own proud pre-eminence among the na- 
tions, in doing that which is impious in' the 
sigbt of God^ Perhaps, the loye of war, and 
the readiness of all ranks to support it^ mnj 
be the principal cause of our present depres- 
sion and sufferings. We have distrusted and 
dishonoured God, and he justly permits us 
to feel the consequences of despising his ad- 
monitions. If we are to bear personal inju- 
ri<3s with piety toward God and faith in his 
declarations of regard as our Judge and 
Lawgiver, will it not appear more impious 
to engage in the quarrels of others 1 To sell 
body and soul for the murder of our fellow- 
men at tbe will of others ? To carry deso- 
lation and misery among thousands at what 
time and place, and in what way, others may 
choose to appoint ? — But this consent is call- 
ed national, and individuals engaged in it are 
not responsible for its justice. Of what then 
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the total and universal depravity of all men, 
and that the genius of Christianity is very 
little understood by its professors ? It shows 
118 the necessity of greater exertion than has 
ever yet been made to dissipate the dreadful 
delusion, which, like a dense vapour from 
the bottomless pit, has long rested on the 
surface of the whole earth, and prevented 
the rays of truth and benignity from reach- 
ing the eyes of tlie benighted inhabitants. 
And how is this to be effected, but by the ex- 
ertions of those Christians who see the evil 1 
Let us not contemplate the direful scene, 
without attempting, at least, the rescue of a 
few from the mass of splendid victims, led 
to immolation on such an altar. If any are 
tempted to think their individual efforts too 
feeble to effect any thing in so mighty a 
cause, let them remember, that the way in 
which God always works the great changes 
of human society, is by gradual steps, and in- 
dividual means. True Antinomianism, is lea- 
ving the work to God, witliout attempting 
our share, as means in his hands and under 
his blessing. This is to sit down with mere 

wishes, and sigh in despair of such a change. 
14* 
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(i was not thus that the Slave Trade was 
ab«tli:»heiK (though yet alas! but too partial- 
Iv.) It was not thus. Christian missions to 
th«f heathen were established. Neither is it 
til us that the system of war will cease from 
uiuoi:^ men. 

Oil the whole, then, it seems evident that 
War i» opposed to the temper and spirit of 
Christianitv. It stands in contrast with the 
ooiiiluct of tlio Divine Being towards us 
whilst enemies, and injurious. It is contra- 
rv to the doctrine and example of Jesus 
Christ. It is opposed to the precepts of the 
iiposilo. It defoats our hope of forgiveness 
XV it'll (iihL It reverses the design of the gos- 
pi'K and c'oiivrrts the earth into a dreadful 
prutotypo oftlir internal regions. 

But it is as»kod, What interest have wc 

iiuiuhled and ohsrure individuals in this sub- 

.vcT ? Let these representations be made to 

ir rulers, and men of influence in society, 

heu may we hope for some good to arise 

i'roia them. Do not undervalue your ability 

to asdut iu this good work — ^you have more 

iui«re«l in it than perhaps you are aware of. 

IVe wuh vou to examine the subject your- 
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«elves, and become well acquainted with its 
import and bearing on the good of mankind. 
We wish you not to Sanction the pageant- 
ry of War ; — teach your children to love 
peace and to abhor the war system ; — spread 
these views around you in society, and pray 
constantly to God for the entire abolition of 
war." 

The reader may see, that the same senti- 
ments which are proclaimed by the friends 
of peace in this country, are re-echoed back 
from Great Britain ; and not only so, but 
their peace society is much more active and 
efficient than our own, though founded at 
the same time. They have almost flfly aux- 
iliaries — they have more funds — they stereo- 
type their traets — they translate them into 
foreign languages and disperse them all over 
the world. They go further also than we in 
another particular. They condemn all war, 
in ev6ry form, whereas we have left the sub- 
ject of defensive war untouched— convinced 
that when offensive war is abolished, defen- 
sive wars will cease of course. 

If this able writer calls on ^Mmmble and 
obseare individaals," to imter^st themselvci? 
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in this important concern, in a country 
where they liave no vote, how much more im- 
portant is it, to call on such, in a country 
where the vote of an humble and obscure in- 
dividual counts as much as a nabob's ! 

The best method, to teach our children to 
love peace and abhor the war system — to spread 
t/iese views around society is, for all, whose 
minds are enlightened, to become members 
of peace societies — ^to purchase and read 
their tracts — to put them into the hands of 
their children, and distribute them abroad. 
How those who are friendly to our cause, 
and yet fold their arms and do nothing to as- 
sist us, can reconcile their conduct to their 
consciences, I am at a loss to conceive. 
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THE SENTIBIEKTS OF VOLTAIRE ON WAA. 

The Frenchman, whose name stands at 
the head of this paper, was a man of rare tal- 
ents and great intellectual acquriements. 
But loith the heart man helieveth unto right-- 
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^usnesSj and, had liis heart been right before 
Gody he would not have incurred the execra- 
tion of all good men ; nor would his death- 
bed have been haunted with those agoniz- 
ing reflections, which accompanied the flight 
of Kus reluctant spirit, from its frail tene- 
ment. 

Voltaire was no w^orse, by nature, than 
others ; and if any think themselves better, 
let them thank Ood who hath made them to 
differ. He was born amid the mummery of 
the papal superstition, and had strength of 
mind enough to despise it — and, as men are 
prone to go from one extreme to the other, 
he became an infidel. Had he been born in 
this country, he might have graced a pulpit. 
While we shun his scepticism, let us profit 
by his acute observations. The reproaches 
of an enemy are wholesome applications, 
though mixed with gall — and they make us 
smart, only where the skin is off*. Ho ob- 
serves — 

" Famine, the plague, and war, are the 
three most famous ingredients in this lower 
world. Under famine may be classed all the 
noxious foods, which want obliges us to have 
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recourse to, thus shortening our life, while 
we hope to support it. In the plague are in- 
cluded ail contagious distempers, and these 
are not less than two or three thousand. 
These two gift^ we hold from Providence : 
but War, in which all those gifts are concen- 
trated, we owe to the fancj of two or three 
hundred persons, scattered over the surface 
of the globe, under the name of princes and 
ministers. The m-)st hardened flatterer will 
allow, that war is ever attended with plague 
and famine, e5|)ecially, if he has seen the 
military hospitals of Germany, or passed 
through some villages, where some notable 
feat of arms has been performed." 

Our author then mentions some of the an- 
cient wars, most of which were without even 
a pretext ; and {proceeds to modern wars, 
and exposes tlie frivolous causes of most of 
them, in which a sovereign arms his whole 
kingdom against another, and ihcn lie con- 
tinues : — 

*' He instantly picks up a multitude of 
men, who have nothing to do, nor nothing to 
lose ; clothes them with Qoarse blue cloth, 
puts on them hats bound with coarse white. 
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'Worsted ; makes them turn to the right and 
left, and thus marches tkem avray to glory ! 
Other princes, on this armament, take part 
in it, to the hest of their ability, and soon 
cover a small extent of country, with more 
hireling murderers, than Gengis-Ran, Tiim- 
erlane, and Bajazet had at their heels. Peo- 
ple, at no small distance, on hearing that 
fighting is going forward, and that if they 
would make one, there are five or six sous 
a day for them, immediately divide into two 
bands, like reapers, and go and sell their ser- 
vices, to the first bidder. These multitudes 
fbriously butcher one another, not only with- 
out having any concern in tlie quarrel, but 
without so much as knowing what it is 
about. 

** An odd circumstance, in this infernal 
enterprise, is, that every chief of those ruf- 
fians has his colours consecrated, and sol- 
emnly prays to God, before he goes to des- 
troy his neighbour. If the slain in battle do 
not exceed two or three thousand, the fortu- 
nate commander does not think it worth 
thanking God for, but if, beside killing tea 
er twelve thousand men, he has been so far 
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/U.-VU h\ heaven, as totally to dcstroj 
,v rvniarkablc place, then a verbose 
, .r-; jbemassj is sung. • * * jm cour- 
•t,»> M}' « certain number of orators, to cel- 
f^rtt» ihei^e sanguinary actions. * ♦ • Thcj 
jill lery long winded in their harrangucs. 
» Bur, in not one of all these discoiirB- 
. Hs the orator the spirit to animadrert on 
« *r. f hflt scourge and crime that includes all 
oihf ns. Put together all the vices of all ages 
tad places, and never will they come up to 
ihf mischiefs and enormities of one cam- 
wiffn. 

" Vc bungling soul physicians ! to bellow 

tor an hour and more, against a few flea- 

htw, and not say a word about that horriJ 

airtcmper which tears us to pieces ! Burn 

^^r books, ye morahzing philosophers! 

Vhilrt the honour of a few shall make it an 

gel ofloyalty to butcher thousands of our fel- 

^ er«ature8« the part of mankind dedicated 

,0 liei«tt» ^*** ^^ ^^^ ">«st execrable and 

j^^y^ie monsters in all nature. Of what 

I ^ il hii»«"^^y» benevolence, modesty, 

p ^^|gie§»"wWness, discretion and piety! 

^tjum^d of I«ad, ^i^thargedi at th€ 
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ace of six hundred paces, shatters my 

: when I expire, at the age of twenty, 

r pains unspeakable, and amidst thou- 

I in the same miserable condition— -when 

yes at their last opening, see my native 

all in a blaze, and the last sounds I 

are the shrieks and groans of women 

-hildren, expiring among the ruins !*' 

! when shall Christendom wipe awny 

poaches cast on it by infidels and pa- 

! When will the followers of the meek 

owly Jesus understand his precepts and 

rm to his example ? 
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BE I^ROFESSION OF ARHS" AS A TRADS. 

is is a subject, which I am sensible,: 

he handled with the utmost caution, 

I my zeal to forward the best interest of 

^fiw creatures, I should wound the feel- 

»f some humane and generous soul, who 

* the influence of early prejudice, has 

i up, as a traii^ to get a liTing by, a pre-' 
16 
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fession, the practice of which is closely asso- 
ciated with sighs and tears, injustice and op- 
pression, robhery and murder. 

It has been hinted to me, by friends, that 
some of my previous remarks on the milita- 
ry profession, have given offence by their se- 
verity. It is my opinion, that this miscon- 
ception arises from want of discrimination, 
which it has been my constant study to make 
apparent ; but it is next to impossible, to 
make a thing so plain, that prejudiced eyes, 
whicli see every thing obliquely, will see it 
clearly. My remarks have, generally, been 
applicable to the profession of arras as a 
trade, or occupation, in which I aiu free to 
acknowledge, there may be generous, benev- 
olent, and I may add, strange as it may ap- 
pear, christian men engaged, who have car- 
ried on the trade of war, with as little reflec- 
tion as the benevolent Newton carried on the 
slave trade. Whoever has seen his reflections 
on that abominable traffic, written in the latter 
part of his life, will see how much hi% opin- 
ions changed, and we have witnessed a like 
change in some men of the military profes- 
sion, and hope to witness manv more. The 
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reader may perhaps recollect a former no- 
tice of a British officer, who lately resign- 
ed his commission and its emoluments, from 
a conviction, that the practice of war is in- 
compatible with a christian profession. A 
French officer, also, who served with credit 
under Bonaparte, has been convinced by 
reading the tracts of the British Peace Soci- 
ety, and has become an advocate for peace, 
to use his own words *' in defiance of the re- 
membrance of his former prolession, — in de- 
fiance of all the seductions which attend mil- 
itary glory." 

** Let it be remembered that to bestow 
good names on bad things is to give them a 
passport in the world, under a delusive dis- 
guise." (Knox's Essays, No. 34.) The glit- 
ter and applause, which have accompanied 
all successful wars, however unjust, has^een 
the main spring of war, and it is chiefly be- 
cause the profession of arms, after having 
passed through certain formula, which is of- 
ten the only thing that distinguishes it from 
highway robbery, is considered almost uni- 
versally honourable, that wars have continu- 
ed from generation to geiieration. It is true, 
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I have endeavoured to apply the touchstone« 
tu tlie glittering habiliments of war, and it is 
perhaps, impossible, in such an attempt to 
avriid the imputation of severity. 

I have, generally, avoided all personality. 
But, it must be remembered, that in step- 
ping forward, to advocate the cause of peace, 
I have not lost the privilege of a citizen of a 
free republic ; and that public characters are 
a fair object of public observation. Nor am 
I without precedent and example, in the 
meek an . benevolent Saviour,* who reproved 
Uie chief men among his people, to the face. 
True, I do not, like him, know their hearts, 
and I do not like him, judge their hearts — ^it 
is of their actions only, that I judge. 

I have been led, at this time, to these re- 
flections, by reading Com. Porter's letter tO 
the Hon. Mr. Dickerson, and the following 
paragraph in particular : — 

'' The profession of arms has never been 
deemed dishonourable, and whether I go to 
learn it, or to teach it, malignity alone, can 
iipd cause, to censure me." 

I must allow, that, in common with my 
Savioar, with tho apostles and primitive 



.^ 
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ClirutiaDfi, with many respectable sects of 
^ Qoderu Christians, and witii a great and in- 
creanng portion of my feUow citizens, I 
Boat bear the brave Commodore's reproacli 
of malignity. I do indeed consider it, as one 
di the greatest misfortunes which ever befel 
ioman nature, and one of the strongest evi- 
dences of its depravity, that a man, who 
"sells his blood for drachmas,*' who draws 
Ills sword, in almost any cause, in which he 
lias a hope of pay, plunder and glory, should 
be esteemed an honourable man. Were it 
not for such men, tyrants would want tools 
to work with, and oppression and war would 
cease. 

The professed soldier, whatever he may 
boast of his patriotism, prefers his own hon- 
our to the honour of his country. Hence, let 
the exigency be ever so great, he resigns his 
commission, if superseded, and if insulted, 
by an officer of equal rank, does not fail to 
challenge him to mortal combat, by which 
he may deprive his country of the services 
of both. 

Should a man, who follows the profession 

ef arms, "feehng power and forgetting 
16» 
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right," traniplc on the laws of nations, and 
put his country to the dilemma of choosing 
injustice and war, or apology and peace, and 
let him be barely reprimanded and suspend- 
ed, though allowed full pay during his sus- 
pension, then he thinks himself degraded^ 
and, in the language of Porter, exclaims, 
•* Farewell country, farewell friends, fiire- 
well every blessing that this life and this 
country can afford, if the enjoyment of them 
is •nly to be purchased, by degradation." He 
begins by calling his country ungrateful 
and unjust — and ends, perhaps, like Corio- 
lanus and Arnold, by joining her enemies. 

A little incident, which happened, almost 
under my own observation, in New York, 
will show the gallant Commodore's respect 
for patriotism. When the declaration of 
War arrived. Porter gave leave, to all the 
Englishmen on board his ship, to leave her. 
This was well. So far for profession. Now 
for practice. A poor simple British seaman 
stepped fori^ard, and declared that, he could 
not, in conscience, fight against his country. 
Was *' his passport made, and crowns for 
c^uvoy put into his purse ]" No. The poor 
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cellow, after standing a burst of ridicule and 
opprobrium, was tarred nnd feuthcred, and 
then turned ashore, which had a happy ef- 
fect on the rest of his countrymen on board. 
So much for the Commodore's notion of pat- 
riotism. Perhaps he may find the trial of 
his own patriotism ere long. Should a war 
break out between Mexico and the United 
States, would the gallant Commodore be cov- 
ered with tar and feathers, for refusing to 
fight " against his native country, or with 
gold and glory, by the capture of our mer- 
chantmen.'* I fear, his patriotism, would not 
stand the test of such an ordeal. 

The ffallant Commodore once abused an 
American of a British whaler, and called 
him a renegado, barely because he had enter- 
ed into the English whale fishery. If the 
man who hires himself out to kill whales, is 
a renegado, what shall we call that person 
who hires himself out to kill men 7 

To quote the language of Dr. Franklin, 
*' There never was a good war, nor a bad 
peace." Yet " continuance to the war" is 
a standing toast, among military men. The 
fact is, their interest and the interest of the 
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countrj are at variance : they flourish, ft 
their country suffern. I recollect ha\ 
heard a British officer, exulting at the m 
of a sanguinary battle, exclaim, *' Oh, h 
many promotions ! what a fine chance i 
young officers." Perhaps he would ha) 
been satisfied, had ho been at the battle c 
Albuera, during the late war of the Peninia 
la. Houghton's brigade, entered the field, 
1,400 strong ; and, though victorious, lost 
1,050 men killed and wounded. *' This 
brigadge went into action in the forenoon, 
led by a major-general, with its due propor- 
tion of field officers and captains. I saw it, 
at three in the afternoon : — a captain com- 
manded the brigade ; the 59th and 48th reg- 
iments were commanded by lieutenants, and 
the junior captain of the 29th regiment was 
senior efiective officer of his corps." [Reo- 
oUections of the Peninsula^ p. 157..] What a 
fine chance for the promotion of young offi- 
cers was here ! 

The opinions of military men, as it res- 
pects civil liberty, may be learned from some 
of their leading characters. Frederick the 
(Ireat, with whom 1 have an increasing ae- 
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^uaintanee, when he heard of the petitions 
and remonstrances, which the British sub- 
jects boldly presented to the kiii^; was 
heard to exclaim, " Ah ! whv am not I their 
king? — ^with an hundred thousand of my 
troops, round the throne, and a score or two 
of executioners in my train, I would soon 
make these proud islanders as dutiful as they 
are brave, and mvself the first monarch in 
the universe." Las Cases given us the opin- 
ion of his master, on this subject : *' After 
ally said the Emperor, in order to govern, it 
iji necessary to be a military man— one can 
only rule in boots and spurs." [Journal^ 
part 4, p. 147.] 

Soldiers of fortune often make the love 
of liberty a pretence for engagm^ in war. 
But, they are, generally, as willing to fight 
on the side of despotism, if the prospect of 
pay, plunder and glory, be as great, and, 
therefore, we find kings and despots have no 
lack of these mercenaries, as ihey are techni- 
cally-called, provided they can wring money 
enough out of their subjects to pay them. 
Witness the fli^ssian officers, in the pay of 
4l0orge 8d, figliting against our liberty. 
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Witness the French officers, who, for love of 
liberty, conquered half Europe, now in the 
pay of the Pacha of Egypt and the Grand 
Sultan, and who liad the human plunder, the 
women and children of ill-fated M issolong- 
hi, shared among them, to satiate their lust; 
and last, though not least on the other side, 
the gallant Cochrane — not of Maine — ^but 
once a noble lord of England, convicted of 
an attempt to swindle cm the stock exchange, 
who having been degraded from, his lordly 
station, all at once, becomes enamoured of 
liberty and equality, and goes out to South 
America, to assist the republicans ; and how 
well he fought, let our insurance offices tell. 
We next find him in the pay of the emperor 
of Brazil, and now won again, by the charms 
of Hberty, with whom he seems to have act- 
ed the part of u male coquette, and by her 
dowry of 30,000 pounds sterling, equal to 
133,000 dollais, (a ])retty sum for a broken 
gl0ck-jobber,) which he is to receive for his 
iervices, beside his plunder and (flory. He 
jflgt love the Greeks dearly, aiid t lie Greeks 
W]ie dtarly bought him. The Pacha of 
ttgtdt has offered 20,000, to whoever wijl 
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take him prisoner : he had better offer 
200,000 dollars to Cochrane himself, if he 
wants him. Many similar instances of he- 
roes changing sides for greater pay rush on 
my memory, but I forbear, lest my indigna- 
tion get the better of my judgment — ^and I 
fear, I have already betrayed too much as- 
perity, though, in all I have written, '* noth- 
ing is exaggerated, nor ought set down in 
malice ;" and beside, it must be recollected, 
that T am now speaking only of military dLd- 
venturers. If other military gentlemen choose 
to associate with them, and accept offices 
under them, they must share their disgrace : 
a man is known by the company he keeps. 

Finally, to repeat the sentiment, that I 
have often avowed, I consider a mercenary 
soldier — whether lord or cobbler by trade— 
whether a field marshal or a bugler — ^who 
hires himself out to the highest bidder, no 
better than an assassin or a highway robber ; 
and that he never ought to be admitted with- 
in the pale of civilized society, and it would 
be well for the peace and happiness of man- 
kind if all the world weraof the sama opinion* 
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NO. 38. 

SENTIMENTS OF DR. FRANKLIN, ON WAS» 

The A)11owii]^ extract will shew the ofHR- 
xon of this eminent statesman and philanthro- 
pist, on the custom of war. 

" By the original Inw of nations, war and 
extirpation were the punishments of injnrj. 
Humanizing by degrees, it admitted slarery 
instead of death : a further step was the ex- 
change of prisoners instead of slavery ; an- 
other, to respect more the property of pri- 
vate persons under conquest, and be content 
with acquired dominion. Why should not 
this law of nations go on improving ? Ages 
Jiave intervened between its several steps ; 
but as knowledge of late increases rapidly, 
why should not those steps be quickened 1 
Why should it not be agreed to as the Aiture 
law' of nations, that in any war hereafter the 
following description of men should be undi^ 
turbed, have the protection of both sides, and 
be permitted to follow their employments 
with security 1 — viz. 

1. Cultivators of the earth, because they 
labor for the subsistence of mankind. 
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iS. FiBhermen, for the same reason. 

■ 

3. Merchants and traders in unarmed 
^ips, who accommodate different nations by 
communicating and exchanging the necessa^ 
ries and conveniences of life. 

4. Artists and Mechanics inhabiting and 
working in open towns. 

It is hardlj necessnry to add, that the bos- 
-pitals of enemies should be unmolested-^ 
they ought to be assisted. It is for the inter- 
est of humanity in general that the occasions' 
of war, and the inducements to it, should be 

■ 

iMminished. If rapine be abolished, one of 
the encouragements to war is taken away ; 
and peace, therefore, more likely to continue 
-and be lasting. 

The practice of robbing merchants on the 
high seas— a remnant of ancient piracy— 
though it may be accidentally beneficial to 
partieular persons, is far from being profita- 
ble to all engaged in it or to the nation that 
authorizes it. In the beginning of a war, 
flome rich ships are surprised and taken.— 
This encourages the first adventurer to fit 
out more armed vessels ; and many othens 

4o the same. But the enemy, at the same 
16 
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(iinc become more careful, arm their mer- 
chant ships better, and render them not so 
<'.asy to be taken; they go also more under 
the protection of convoys. Thus, while the 
privateers to take them are multiplied, the 
vessel::! subject to be taken, and the chances 
iif profit, arc diminished, so that many cruis- 
lis are made wherein the expenses overgo 
ihe ufains; and as is the case in other lotte- 
ries, thou«rh particulars have got prizes, the 
mass of adveuturerb are losers, the whple ex- 
pense uf (ittingout all the privateers during 
the war being much greater than the whole 
amount of goods taken. 

Then there is the national loss of all the 
labor of so many durin<:^the time they have 
been employed in robbinir, who besides spend 
wliat they sret m riot, drunkenness and de- 
bauchery, lose their habits of industry, are 
rarely fit for any sober busiaes.«i after a peacet 
and serve only to increase the number of 
hisrhwaymen and housebreakers. Even the 
undertakers who have been fortunate, are, 
by sn«l:le!i wealth led into expensive living, 
ihe habit of which continues when the means 
'vf supporting it cease, and fiually ruins them ; 
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a- just punishment for their having wantonly 
and unfeelingly ruined many honest, inno- 
cent traders and their families, whose sub- 
•tance was employed in serving the common 
interest of mankind." 

Much more might be quoted from the wri> 
tings of Franklin, to the same purpose, but 1 
close this number, by his well known fable 
of the young angel, omitting some expres- 
nons, which indicate a levity, unbecoming 
the subject and the character of the actors in 
the fable. 

*< A young angel of distinction, being sent 
down to this world on some business for the 
first time, had an old courier spirit assigned 
him as a guide ; they arrived over the sea o( 
Martinko, in tlie middle of a long day of an 
obstinate light between the fleets of Rodnc}- 
and De Grasse. liVhen through the clouds 
of smoke he saw the fire of the guns, the 
deck covered with mangled limbs, or bodies 
dead or dying; the ship sinking, burning, or 
blown into the air ; and the quantity of pain, 
misery and destruction, the crews who were 
jretaliv#were with so much eagerness deal- 
ing round to one another ; he turned angrily 
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to his guide, and said. You undertook to con- 
duct me to the earth, and jou have brouglit 
me into hell ! No, Sir, said the guide, I havs 
made no mistake, this is really the earth, and 
these are men ; devils never treat one anoti^ 
er in this cruel manner, they have more 
sense, and more of what men (vainly) call 
humanity." 

Had Franklin lived at this day I have bo 
doubt that, notwithstanding his scepticism, 
he would have been one of the most active 
and efficient advocates for the principles of 
^^ Peace on Earthy and good wiUto man J* 
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Washington's opinion on war. 

The rising generation, when they read, on 
the page of history, the achievements of their 
fathers, are fired with a spirit of heroism.; 
and it is not uncommon, to hear them wish, 
that they had been born before the American 
revolution, or that such times would agaiii 
return, that they might have an opportunity 
t<> signalize their valour. But I can tell then 
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that this is any thing else than patriotism, — 
it is downright vain glory and selfishness ; at 
toy one may see, who will take the trouble 
to discriminate between cause and effect. 
That the independence of the United States 
is highly to be appreciated, is not to be doubt- 
ed for a moment, and that this great event 
was preceded by war, calamity and suffering, 
is known to all. Many, therefore, look on 
war as the cause of independence, and be* 
ccm;ie its advocates, and there is perhaps no 
obstacle so great in the way of the friends of 
peace, in this country, as the glory and suc- 
cess of the revolutionary war, and the grati- 
tude which we owe to all the disinterested ac- 
tors of that scene. But if we judge of the 
goodness of a thing barely by its consequen- 
ces, and call war good, because it was follow- 
ed by independence, then we should call the 
stamp act and other oppressive measures of 
the British Government good, because they 
were the cause of the war, and in fact, may 
with more propriety be called the cause of 
independence, than war itself, which was on- 
ly a ineans. Now the cause of the acts of 
Ike British government, to tax America, may 
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be found in the '' old Freneh War,** which 
ended so gloriouslj for the British empire, 
of which we then formed a part, and wluA 
was so disastrous in its consequences. B^ 
cause God can bnng good out of eril, is thai 
an J reason why we should lore the evil t Tet 
it is common for joung men to wiwh, thattli6 
horrors of the revolutionary war were renew- 
ed, that thiBj might share in its honors, and 
I have beard the same wish, or something vt* 
Tj much like it, even from the pulpit. 

But there is no necessary connection be^ 
tween war and independence. We might have 
had war without independence, like Scotland, 
and we might possibly — I do not say pnhor' 
hly — have had independence without war^— 
as Maine obtained her independence from 
Massachusetts, barely by the iot^e of argu- 
ment, and an appeal to common sense. Or 
we might have remained united to the Brit-'' 
ish empire, for all purposes of peace, com- 
merce and a mutual interchange of good offi- 
ces, and independent, as far as it respects all 
matters of Government, and internal regula- 
tions, in the same manner that Maine is still 
united to Massaohusetts, in the great cenfed^ 
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Vfttion of the union ; and avoiding all the 
tfviJs of hereditary goyernment, to which wa 
bave a hereditary abhorrence, and in the same 
manner that all the nations of Christendom 
Slight be united in one grand league and cove- 
Bant, which would put an end to all warty 
and would forever blast the hopes of thosOf 
w;ko wish to reign ovqt men by the power 
of the siirord and would sink military gtory 
in eternal obscurity. 

Sully, in his memoirs remarks : " It may 
bo laid down as a principle, that there are 
no means, but what are preferable to war ; 
if the same end may be obtained by it.'* 
Franklin has observed that '* there never was 
a good war nor a bad peace." Washington 
entertained similar sentiments. Many, who 
Tiew. this great man, look on him only as a 
general, a warrior, a mere fighter; and 
some, even of my own countrymen, place 
Napoleon far above him, in the scale of ex- 
cellence. Not tliat they would have been 
so mad, as to wish to see Bonaparte in this 
country — ^no, — ^they admire the glossy skin 
of the striped tiger, while safe from the 
dutch of his paw, or the spiry folds of th^ 
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boa constrictor, while out of reach of their 
gripe, or the poison of his breath. But 
the tjrant of France would have been a 
tyrant in America, if he had had the power. 
Considered barely as a general, Washington 
was, perhaps J surpassed in his own army, and 
nothing but a difference in success wns want- 
ing, to make Arnold a hero, and Washing- 
ton a rebel. Did time and space allow, I 
could adduce examples, in civil and religious 
wars, where heroes have acquired renown, 
by changing sides and fighting against those 
])rinciples, which they once defended, show- 
ing, that it was a love of war and its accom- 
panying vices, and not of civil or religious 
liberty, by which they were actuated. It 
%vas not receiving the sword of Cornwallis, 
that has endeared the name of Washington 
to eyary American and to every friend of lib- 
erty on earth, — a SuwarroiT, a Marlborough, 
or a prince Eugene, would have done the 
same, — but it was the surrendering of his 
own sword to Congress; an act, too great 
for the imitation of Napoleon, and, I fear, of 
Bolivar. 
But I detain my readers too long from the 
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Ji^niiments of Washington on war, and I has- 
ten to give the following extract of a letter 
firom him, to a friend in Europe, then recent- 
ly married, dated April 25th, 1788, and 
which has already appeared in the Friend of 
Peace. 

" While jou have been making love, un- 
der the banner of Hymen, the great person- 
ages of the North have been making war un- 
der the infapiration, or rather the infatuation, 
•f Mars. Now for my part, I humbly con- 
ceive, you had much the best and wisest of 
the bargain ; for certainly,, it is more conso- 
nant to all the principles of reason and relig- 
ion, natural and revealed, to replenish the 
earth with inhabitants, rather than depopu- 
late it, by killing those already in existence. 
Beside, it is time for knight errantry and 
mad heroism to be at an end. 

" Your young military men, who want to 
reap the harvest of laurels, don't care I sup- 
pose how many seeds of war are sown ; but, 
for the sake of humanity, it is devoutly to be 
wished, that the manly employments of agri- 
culture, and the humanizing benefits of com- 
^eree, should supersede the waste of war and 
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the rage of conquest ; that swords inis^ht be 
turned into ploucrh-shares, and spears into 
pruning hooks, and as< the Scripture express- 
es it, the nations learn tear no more.^* 

In a letter to Arthur Young, the celebra- 
ted English agriculturalist, Washington ob- 
serves : 

*' The more I am acquainted with agricul- 
tural affairs, the better 1 am pleased with 
them ; insomuch that I can no where find so 
great satisfaction as in those innocent and 
useful pursuits. In indulging these feelings 
1 am led to reflect, how much more delight- 
ful, to an uudcbauched mind, is the task of 
making improvements on the earth, than all 
llie vuin glory which can be acquired from 
ravaging it by the most uninterrupted career 
<9f conquests." 



\0. 30. 

uKNERAL Wilkinson's opinion of war. 

1 have, in this series of my essays, under- 
taken to give the opinions on peace and war, 
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ef good, great, and influential characters, 
from the early ages of Christianity to the 
present day. I mean to close these Extracts 
with my present number, having brought 
them down to our own times. I might have 
quoted a great many others, as much to the 
purpose, but, in some, it was not so easy to 
disconnect the sentiments from the accom- 
panying matter, which was irrelevant to the 
subject, and having a great number to choose 
out of, I have taken only the most obvious 
and concentrated. I close with the present 
number, for fear of tiring my readers. Not 
but that I consider these extracts as forming 
the best part of my ossnys, but, because,truth, 
being ever the same, all writers on the same 
side of any one subject, are likely to take 
nearly the same course, and thus there ap- 
pears a sameness of sentiment, though there 
may be a great diversity in the characters 
and talents of the writers. Enough has been 
presented to the public, to shew, that the 
good, who are the only truly great, have 
been always in favor of peace ; and that ev- 
en the great who are not good, frequently 
give their testimony in favor of peace, when 
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left to their cool reilcctionB, or cross <j 
tioned by an able advocate. 

There are manj, who dwell on the glc 
of our Ifite war, and seem glad that it 
place, notwithstanding the dectruction oi 
Capitol by the enemy — of our commerce 
fisheries, and the immense expense of b 
and treasure. Now allowing thera all the 
ry that they demand, what is it but the 'p 
of a merehant, who boasts of having the hi 
Bomest ship in port, but the expenses of w 
always exceed her income and in the 
beggars her owner. To say nothing oi 
expense of treasure — which would rei 
late the face of the country with canals 
railways — let us reflect only on the losi 
lives. It has been estimated that there 
ished by the enemy, the dangers of the 
and, worst of all, the sickness of the barn 
and the camp, about 40,000 men. The w 
popidation of the country did not then am< 
to ten millions or even to eight, but ci 
ten, and the loss of lives would be four 
thousand. If the total loss is put too 1 
on une side, the number of the white p( 
lation. is too low on the other, so that the 
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culation of foar to the thousand would fall, I 
think, within bounds. Now, who, that in- 
habits a village, or country town of a thous- 
and inhabitants, would pay his war taxes and 
his equal proportion of the loss, to buy a 
ticket in a lottery, in which he would run 
the risk of four in a thousand of being shot, 
drowned, or taken off by the camp fever or 
dysentery, on the one hand, and on the oth- 
er, the chance to gain aUJus share of the glo- 
ry and advantages of the war t What wife 
would risk the loss of her husband, what sis- 
ter of a brother, what father of a son ? In 
fine, where is the statesman who- would offer 
to barter the lives of forty thousand of his 
fellow citizens, for all that we gained over 
what we lost ; to say nothing of the deterio- 
ration of morals and the inroads made on 
the constitution and the liberties of the peo- 
ple. I doubt, if such a statesman can be 
found, if his own risk also were to go into 
the wheel. And if such a statesman should 
be found, his chance of a re-election would 
be small indeed. No, — ^the makers of war 
calculate on its profits, its glory, its influence, 

its power ; but never en its losses. These are 
17 
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for the poor and the ignorant, so far as they 
relate to life ; and for the industrious and en* 
terprising, so far as thej relate to property* 
So far from giving the lives of forty thoufr' 
and of my fellow citizens for all we gained 
by the war, not reckoning the losses, I would 
not give the lives of four thousand, and no 
man who would not give so much as that, in- 
cluding his own chance in the number, can 
conscientiously approve of the war, or be 
glad that it has occurred, and yet it was as 
just, and as necessary, as most of wars. 

But I am giving my own sentiments, in- 
stead of G«n. Wilkinson's. I must confess 
when I saw the brave general land at Charles- 
ton S. C. with his gold laced boots, and feath- 
er half a yard high, and half the city, black 
and white, at his heels, and all the town like 
a bee-hive before swarming, and the horse 
races stopped to wait his presence — when I 
saw all this, I little expected, ever to see 
such reflections from his pen. But defeat it 
a severe teacher of truth — a stone mill is a 
stubborn obstacle in the path of glory, and 
disappointed ambition is a great moralizer. 
'* Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate 
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yo," said the proud cardinal, after his fall, 

*' Let those parents who are now training 
their children for the military profession, let 
those misguided patriots, who arc inculcat- 
ing principles of education subversive of the 
foundations of the republic, look at this pic- 
ture of distress, taken from the life of a youth 
in a strange land, far removed from friends 
and relations, co-mingled with the dying and 
the dead, himself wounded, helpless, and ex- 
piring with agony, and then should political 
considerations fail of effect, I hope the feel- 
ings of affection, and the obligations of hu- 
manity, may induce them to discountenance 
the pursuits of war, and save their offspring 
from the seductions of the plume and the 
sword, for the more solid and useful avoca- 
tions of civil life ; by which alone peace and 
virtue, and the repubhc, can be preserved 
and perpetuated. A dupe during my whole 
life, to the prejudices I now reprobate ; I 
speak from experience, and discharge a con- 
scientious duty, when I warn my country 
against military enthusiasm, and the pride of 
arms ; and against the arts and intrigues by 
which the yeomanry, the palladium of the 



\ 
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republic, are depreciated, and standing ar* 
mies and navies are encouraged. For what 
would it avail the citizens of the United States, 
if in a political frenzy, they should barter 
their rights and liberties for national renown 1 
And who would exchange the blessings of 
freedom, for the repute of having eclipsed 
the whole human race in feats of valor and 
deeds of arms 1 This is a serious question ! 
It affects the vital interests of every freeman; 
and the course of the government makes it 
proper and necessary, that these states should 
pause and reflect, before it be too late. We 
have escaped from one war with a crippled 
constitution ; the next will probably destroy 
it ; therefore let the motto of the state be — 
PEACE." 



NO. 31. 

TAB OPINION OF A GREAT MAN IN FAVOR •? 

WAR. 

Having given the testimony of christian 
fathers and philanthropists, philosophers and 
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Statesmen, and even of warriors thcmselyes, 
against the custom of war, I now give my 
readers the opinion of one of the greatest 
generals of his age, perhaps of the world, in 
its favor, and this must serve as a sample of 
the whole class of those men, who love war 
for its own sake. 

Prince Eugene, a soldier of fortune, was 
born in Paris, in 1663, and was destined for 
the church. But he took another course, and 
left the French cburt in disgust, because he 
was refused the command of a troop of horse ; 
with a fall determination, to make the coun- 
try that gave him birth feel his vengeance. 
Had he been made a Captain, he might have 
had the '* glory" of fighting for his country, 
but, as is the case with most warriors by 
trade, glory was his object,— country was 
nothing to him. He says, ** 1 was satisfied 
with my reception in society, but / wished to 
distinguish myself in war ;" and rather than 
not fight at all, he fought against the land of 
his nativity. 

He entered the service of Leopold l,Duke 
of Austria and Emperor of Germany, and 

rose rapidly. " A colonel at twenty and a 

17* 
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major general at twenty-one, I was made 
lieutenant general at twenty-fiye/' He ai- 
ftibted at the storm of Belgrade, where he 
found something to ** amuse" him. *' I shall 
never forget," sajshe, ''the appearance and 
grimaces of the Jews, who were compelled to 
throw into the Danube the bodies of twelve 
thousand men, killed on both sides, to spare 
the trouble and expense of burying tkmtu" 

In 1697 he conducted the war againflt the 
Turks. He sajs, '' I waft marcfaing to at- 
tack them, when a ctersecf courier brought me 
an order from the Emperor, not to give bat- 
tle under any circumstances whatever." He 
disregarded the order, and was successful, 
and success is with the unthinking the crite- 
rion of merit. Perhaps a truce or a peace 
might have been effected, but honor is better 
satisfied with blood. " On every side was 
beard the cry of — Aman ! Aman ! which sig- 
nifies Quarter ! At ten at night the slaugh- 
ter continued. I could not take more than 
four thousand prisoners, for twenty thousand 
were left dead on the field, and ten thousand 
were drowned." 

Of 1698 he says, " This was the most 
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Wretched campaign for my glory that ever I 
made, in my life. I executed only thirty 
ringleaders of a plot to revolt, formed by sev- 
en regiments, which having received no pay 
for four months, (for the court left me desti- 
tute of money,) had resolved to go over to 
the Turks. On the 26th of January the peace 
of Garlowitz was signed, that, as usual, war 
might be carried on elsewhere." 

In 1701 while fighting against the country 
that gave him birth, he violated the neutrali- 
ty of Venice, and, thereby, obtained the ad- 
vantage. In war, '* the end sanctifies the 
means." The *' expedient," he says, was 
*' not the most delicate," but without it he 
would " have been beaten." 

Under the pretence of getting the priests 
of Mantua to confess his soldiers, he laid a 
plot with their assistance, to sieze the city ; 
when he went there with a large retinue, to 
chureh^ but the priests were discovered, and 
punished, *^ as they deserved," he adds — as 
though the receiver were not as bad as the 
thief, and the suborner of treason, as bad as 
the traitor. How mean is ambition ! 

In an attempt to surprize Cremona he was 
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fY p«ibed : " Mahoni said to one of my officen 
• Quaner for M. Friedberg: V ' Tis not a daj 
K r merer.' replied the latter, ' do your duty 
acd I vdl do mine ;' and Friedberg was kil- 
led. 

*-1Tll. rnfbrtunate at Hainaultl pre- 
;v&Tr J afl thins? f**r being successful in Flan- 
oer«. at the be^nnins: of next campai^, and 
cocci Ui!ed this, by sending a detachment to 
furpnze tort Kenoque. M'hat a paltry com- 
pen»ation ! but one must work sometimes for 
fit netrspapers,'^ 

'• 1715. At the beginning of May I gave 
audience to a Turkish embassador, who came 
to request the emj>eror, not to interfere in 
the quarrel between the Sublime Porte and 
Venice." 

** On examining myself, I dare not decide, 
whether my opinion was not governed, by 
some small degree of personality. Glory is 
sometimes an hypocrite, which disguises it- 
self in the cloak of the honor of states. One 
imagines insults, charges others with inju- 
ries, iusolence and bad intentions, and occa- 
sions the destruction of five hundred thoui- 
nmi men.'* 
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*' It is scarcely possible to decide, which of 
two parties is in the wrong at the commence- 
ment of a war. Thej quarrel, complain, re- 
criminate and fight before the matter can be 
cleared up." 

In 1717 the Austrians laid seige to Bel- 
grade, of which he gives an animated de- 
scription. '' Not an hour passed in which I 
was not the loser of a score of men, by the 
dysentery or the cannon of the lines. * * 

* • • Things went on better for me 
in the city. A bomb, in a powder maga- 
zine^ completely destroyed, and occasioned 
the loss of three thousand lives." How glo- 
rious ! 

" 1718. The Turks were desirous of ma- 
king peace, and so was the emperor. I could 
very well have dispensed with it, for I must 
confess I was fond of war. All the courU 
sent negociators to Paparowitz. To procure 
the better conditions, I marched toward the 
Grand Vizier, who had just arrived with his 
army in the neighborhood of Nipa. I should 
have had an easy task; for he had only eigh- 
ty thousand men. I was in the best dispo- 
sition for attacking him, when a cursed oout^ 
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ier brought me the unwelcome intelligenee, 
that the treaty of peace had been signed, on 
the 21st of July. With us, this is only called 
a truce, which one observes as long as one 
pleases, or breaks according to circumstan- 
ces." 

The prince shewed more moderation than 
a French general in Spain, who gave battle 
and caused the death of twelve thousand 
men, beside the wounded, after he had re* 
ceived certain intelligence of the abdication 
ot Napoleon, and the consequent peace—- 
thus sacrificing the lives of his fellow creai- 
tnres, countrymen as well as foreigners, to a 
love of glory— or of bloodshed, which is near- 
ly synonymous. But then, we must make 
this allowance, that the prince dare not do 
otherwise than he did, as he would have been 
liable to degredation for his disobedience, 
while the general felt that he was already de- 
graded, and might have thought, that this 
sacrifice of lives would be pleasing to his 
master, as by it he weakened the crown of 
France, which Napoleon was obliged to ab* 
dicatc, and of Spain that was about to be- 
come her ally— -and might also feel a desire. 
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to gratify hifl revenge, so that, at last, though 
both were bad, it is difficult to say which wai 
the worst. 

Prince Eugene confesses that Ae loves Ufar^ 
and that is all that can be said in its favor, by 
any of its advocates, and is similar to what 
is said by the drunkard in favor "of intempe- 
rance — he loves rum. He also confesses, 
that " glory is sometimes a hypocrite, which 
disguises itself in the cloak of the honor of 
statesy" and this is no less the case with re- 
spect to pretended patriots, than with rene- 
gadoes. 

Indeed, if we examine the character of 
this prince^ in what does he differ from the 
renegade, high-way robber or hired assassin, 
except in the nature of the reward ? He 
hires himself out to kill and destroy Turks 
Itnd Christians, countrymen and strangers, 
for glory « and the world is so infatuated as t« 
pay him his meed. It is as evident as the 
sun at noon day, that this absurd conduct, of 
the world, in rewarding such cut-throats, 
with what they demand, increases their num- 
ber— -that public opinion ought to be correc- 
ted in this partieular — ^that when such fei- 
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lows shall meet the detestation thej denent, 
wars will be less frequent, and when milita* 
ry glory ceases to dazzle the world»wart 
will cease. 
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EXTRACTS FROM DR. RUSB'I " FLAN FOR A 
PEACE OFFICE FOR TBB UNITED STATES.'* 

I haye, at length, after much laborious ior 
quirj, been so fortunate, as to find a copy of 
the above named able peace paper, written 
about the year 1790, while we were engaged 
in a war with the Indians. It is highly prob- 
able, that this is the first hint of a peace so- 
ciety, that ever appeared in any country, and 
falls not very far short of the plan at present 
pursued, to institute a Peace Society of the 
United States. This is not the only instance 
in which this great philanthropist anticipated 
the *' march of intellect ;" though it is prob- 
able, he little thought, while he was penning 
this able production that, in twenty-five 
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years after, peace societies would commence 
their operations in this country and in Eu- 
rope, and that, in thirty-five or forty years, 
8 national peace society would be formed, 
in all things according to the spirit, and in 
many things according to the very letter of his 
plan. 

The Doctor writes as follows : — 
"Among the defects which have been 
pointed out in the federal constitution, by 
its anti-federal enimies, it is much to be la- 
mented, that no person has taken notice of 
its total silence upon the subject of an office, 
of the utmost importance to the welfare of 
the United States ; that is an office for prmo- 
ting and preserving perpetual peace in our 
country." • 

" It is hoped, that no objection will be 
made to the establishment of such an office, 
while we are engaged in a war with the In- 
dians, for, as the War-office was established 
in a time of peace it is equally reasonable, that 
a peace-office should be established in a time 
of war" 

" The plan of this office is as follows." 

Art. 1st. Let a Secretary of the Peace br 
16 
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appointed, to preside at this office, who AaB 
be perfectly free from aU the preient abeard 
and vulgar European prejudices on the sub- 
ject of gorernment : let him be a genuine i^ 
publican and a sincere GhristiaiH— forthe 
principles of republicanism and Christianitj 
are no less friendly to universal and perpet- 
ual peace, than they are oniversal and 
equal liberiy." 

Art. 2d. Provides for the maintainaaee 
of free schools and the principles of the Chns^ 
tian religion, ** for it belongs to this rehgioR 
exclusively to teach us, not only to cultivate 
peace with all men, but to forgive, nay more, 
to love our enemies." 

Art. 3d. Provides for the free distribu- 
tion of the Bible at the public expense. 

Art. 4th. ** Let the following sentence be 
inscribed, in letters of gold, over the doors of 
every State and Court house in the United 
States : 

THE SON OF MAN CAME NOT INTO THE WORLD 
TO DESTROY MEN's LIVES, BUT TO SAVE THEM." 

Art. 5th. Provides for the repeal of san- 
guinary laws. 
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Art. 0th. "To sobdue the passion for 
war, which education, added to human de- 
pravity, have made universal ; a famili«irity 
with the instruments of death, as well as ail 
militdry showt, should be carefully avoided. 
For which reason, military laws should eve- 
ry where be repealed, and military dresses 
and military titles should be laid aside : re* 
views tend to lessen the horrors of a battle, 
hy eonnecting them with the charms of or- 
der : militia laws generate idleness and vice 
and thereby produce the wars they are said 
to fNrevent : military dresses fascinate the 
HiindB of young men, and lead them from se- 
rious and useful professions ; were therei no 
unifbrm there would probably, be no ar- 
mies : lastly, mibtia titles feed vanity, and 
keep up ideas in the mind, which lessen a 
sense of the follies and miseries of war." 

Art. 7th. " In the last place ; let a large 
room, adjoining the federal hall, be appro- 
priated for transacting the business and pre- 
serving all the records of this office. Over 
the door of this room let tb^re be a sign, on 
which the figure of a lamb^ a dove, and an oi- 
t9e4rancA should be painted, together with 
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the following inscription, in letters of i^old: 

PEACE ON EARTH GOOD WILL TO MAN. 

Ah why unll men forget that they are breth- 
ren r* 

This article also provides for ornamenting 
this room with appropriate emblems and 
pictures, and the performance of *' odes and 
anthems in praise of the blessings of peace.'* 

'* In order the more deeply to affect the 
minds of the citizens of the United StateSi 
with the blessings of peace, by contrasting 
them with the evils of war, let the following 
inscriptions be painted on the sign, which is 
placed over the door of the War Office. 

1. An office for butchering the human spe- 
cies. 

2. A widow and orphan-making office. 

3. A broken bone-making office. 

4. A wooden leg-making office. 

5. An office for creating private and pub- 
lic vices. 

6. An office for creating public debt. 

7. A n office for creating speculators, stock- 
jobbers and bankrupts. 

8. An office for creating famine. 

9. An office for creating political dlseaws. 
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10. An office for creating poverty, and 
the destruction of liberty, and national hap- 
piness." 

" In the lobby of this office, let there be 
painted representations of all the common 
military instruments of death, also human 
akulls, broken bones, unburied and putrefy- 
ing dead bodies, hospitals crowded with sick 
and wounded soldiers, villages on fire, moth- 
•rs in besieged towns, eating the flesh of 
their children, ships sinking in the ocean, 
rivers dyed with blood, and extensive plains 
without tree or fence, or any other object 
but the ruins of deserted farm-houses." 

" Above all this groupe of woeful figures, 
let the following words be inserted iu red 
characters, to represent human blood :— 

NATIONAL GLORY." 

Some have been prejudiced against ])cace 
societies, because they ignorantly suppose, 
that they were commenced while the nation 
was at war. This is not the fact, and if it 
were. Doctor Rush gives a very pertinent 
answer above ; for if a war office is instituted 
in a time of peace, why should not a peace 
office be instituted m a time of war ? 
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Some are prejudiced agaioBt peace socie- 
ties, because they suspect them to be anti-re- 
publican. Prejudice and ignorance go to- 
gether — they are mutually the cause and. ef- 
fect of each other. No one has ever doubted 
the republicanism of Doctor Rush, but ai 
tome of my readers, especially the younger, 
may be unacquainted with the biography of 
this great man, who excelled as much in 
political and moral knowledge, as he did in 
the healing art, I subjoin a hasty sketch of 
his life. 

Doctor Benjamin Rush was born in Penn- 
sylvania, in 1745, — graduated at Princeton 
college in 1760, being but about 15 years old, 
and very early in life became an eminent 
physician. He took an active part in the 
revolution, — was a member of the congress 
of '76, " the time that tried men's souls," — 
was a signer of the declaration of independ- 
ence — served in the revolutionary war — was 
the intimate friend of Washington and used 
his influence for the adoptiou of the new con- 
stitution. No one ever suspected Doctor 
Rush of being deficient in personal courage. 
Puring the time of the first yellow fever in 
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Philadelphia, while many physicians, from 
motiTes of personal safety, deserted the city, 
he was always found at his post, and regard- 
less of danger asd fatigue, spent his days and 
Bights in visiting the sick, whether poor or 
rich, and counselling the public authorities, 
and having survived all those dangers, died 
at a good old age in 1813. Who says this 
nan was not a republican ? 
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OPINIONS OF LIVING AUTHORS ON WAR. 

I had fully determined not to give the opin- 
ions of Uving authors, on war, because they 
crowded so fast upon me, that the selection 
of them had become too difficult, and I meant 
to have closed my extracts from the testimo- 
nies of great and good men in favor of peace, 
with my last number. But, since that con- 
clusion, and even afler I had completed this 
series, the remarks of the celebrated Lacon 
fell in my way, and I was pleased to find, 
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chat the sentiinents which I had been en- 
deaForing to inculcate on this side of the At* 
lantic, were so much more ablj supported on 
the other, — not only by the friends of pease, 
but, also, by an author, who, never — as far 
as I know — has been connected with peace 
societies. Indeed, you can harAy take up a 
new book, on any subject, from a sermon to 
a novel, but that you find opinions against 
war expressed, where you little expected 
them. Straws shew the course of the cur- 
rent, and these things, as well as others,shew 
that the current of public opinion has chang* 
ed and is changing, on the subject of war 
and military glory, and many, who do not 
openly espouse our cause, are, almost uncon- 
sciously, assisting our endeavors. 

I am sorry, that I am obliged to abridge 
the remarks of the author of '' Many things 
in few words.'' Indeed, on no other subject 
has he expended so many, but I must have a 
regard to the length of my papers. 

'^ As I mean to confine myself, in this arti- 
cle, to war, and warriors, I think it right to 
premise that policy is a much more common 
ingredient in sach characters, than enthnsi- 
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aam. I admit that in some particular idio- 
syncrasies, as for instance in that of Crom* 
well, or of Mahomet, this heterogeneous mix- 
ture may have been combined; but even 
then, these contradictory elements, like oil 
and vinegar, required a constant state of mo- 
tion, and of action, to preserve their coale- 
scence ; in a state of inaction, and of repose, 
it was no longer an union, but the policy in- 
variably got the ascendency of the enthusi- 
asm. William the Third, on the contrary, 
and Washington, united three great essen- 
tials, courage, coolness, and conduct ; but 
enthusiasm is the last thing I should impute 
to either of these men. If we look into 
White's Institutes of Tamerlane, or more 
properly speakmg, of Tim our the Lame, we 
shall find that there never was a character 
who bad less to do with enthusiasm, than this 
Tartar hero, nor that despised it more. His 
whole progress was but one patient and per- 
severing application of means to ends, causes 
to consequences, and effects to results. — 
Without the slightest particle of any thing 
visionary or enthusiastic in himself, and with 
a certain quantum of contempt for these 
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qualities in others, he commenced his careei 
hy being a lame driver of camels, and termi- 
nated it, bj reigning over tvrentj-siz inde- 
pendent principalities." 

" There are some ideas afloat on this sub- 
ject, that I cannot help conceiving to be both 
ruinous and wrong. I shall not despair of 
producing my own convictions ou this sub- 
ject with that portion of roj readers, who 
think with me, that everj war of mere ambi- 
tion, aggression, or aggrandizement, is an 
evil both hateful and degrading ; who think 
it a nuisance that ought to be abated, and 
who abominate every thing appertaining 
thereto, or connected therewith. Consider* 
ed in the abstract, and unconnected with all 
views of the causes for which it may be un- 
dertaken, surely war is an evil that none but 
a misanthrope could conscientiously rejoice 
in, or consistently promote. But all men 
think not thus. There are minds, and pow- 
erful ones too, endowed with a right feeling, 
on every other subject, who seem to labour 
under some mental hallucination on this. In 
the first place, I am so unfortunate as not to 
be able to discover those marvellous efforts 
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vf talent, gigantic combinations of power, 
mud exundant fertility of resource, which 
•oine would persuade us are essential to 
great commanders, and confined to them 
alone. But setting aside the truism, that for- 
twie, though blind, has often led the most 
sharp sighted hero to that victory which he 
would have lost without her, what qualities 
are there in a conqueror, which have not 
lieen held in common by the captain of a 
nnuggler*f crew, or a chief of banditti 9 
The powers of these latter have been exhib- 
ited on a narrower stage, rewarded by a 
less illustrious exaltation, and recorded in a 
more inglorious calender. With some few 
exceptions he is the ablest general, that can 
practice the greatest deceit, and support it by 
tke greatest violence ; who can best devel- 
ope the designs of others, and best conceal 
his own ; who can best enact both parts of 
fajTpocrisy, by simulating to be what he i» 
not, and dissembling that which he is ; per- 
Buading his adversary that he is most strong 
when he is most weak, and most weak, when 
tie is in fact most strong. He is not to b« 
m^t /^rupalouB as tothejustitsof his eaasei 
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for might is his right, and artillery his argOr 
ment ; with the make-weight of courage ■ 
thrown into the scale, there afe few requi- 
sites for a Jonathan Wild, or a TurtHn,'tfatet 
are not equally necessary for a Tippoo, or a 
Tamerlane. The difference is lew in die 
tki/igSy than in the names. Thus the eallotis 
effrontery of the one, becomes the coolest 
presence of mind in the other; fraud ia' dig- 
nified by the title of skill, and robbery with 
that of requisition. To plot the death of mn 
individual, is a conspiracy, but to confed^ 
rate to destroy a people, is a caalition ; «Ad 
pillage and murder seem to lose theii*' hor- 
rors, in precise proportion to theciilagnitude 
of their sccde, and the multitude of their vic- 
tims. But a consummate captain mutt have 
courage, or at least be thought to have it, 
for courage, like charity, covers a midtitude 
of sins ; and he is by common consent al- 
lowed to sport with the lives of Others, irho 
is supposed to have no value for hie own. 
But the time is fast approaching with nway, 
and now is with the few, when mere military 
talent, abstractedly considered, and without 
anv reference to the ends for which it i»to be 
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displajed, will hardly secure its possessor a 
glory more long lived than a gazette, or a 
memorial more splendid than a sign-post. 
The fact is, that posterity has and will ap- 
preciate the merit of great commanders, not 
by the skill with which they have handled 
their tools, but by the uses to which they 
have applied them. But suppose we were 
to grant that the art of cutting throats were a 
very difficult art, yet even then the merits of 
this art must be measured, not by its difficulty, 
but by its utility ; and the value of the remedy 
must be adjusted by the propriety of the ap- 
plication ; but in resorting to such a remedy 
as war, I suspect it will be found that all the 
difficulty of such phlebotomy belongs to the 
patient, but the facilities to the surgeon. Mere 
martial glory, independent of all considera- 
tions as to the necessity and the justice of our 
arms, is now fast descending with many other 
worn out fooleries, to the tomb of all the Cap- 
ulets, where, attended by bankrupt agents, 
disgorged contractors, and starving commis- 
saries, let us pray that with all due military 
honors, it may be speedily buried and em- 
balmed ; let hireling poets indite its dirgOi a|id 
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meddling monks say masses for its soul. All 
wars of interference, nrisinfrfrom an officious 
jntruffioB into the concern i^ of other states ; 
all wars nf ambiti<»n, carried on for the pur- 
poses of aggrandizement ; and all wars of 
aggression, undertaken for the purpose of 
forcing an assent to this or that set of reli- 
gious opinions ; all such wars are criminal in 
their very outset, and have hypocrisy for their 
common base.'' 

" First, there is the hypocrisy of encum- 
bering our neighbor with an officiousness of 
help, that pretends his good, but means our 
own ; then there is the hypoc risy of ambition, 
where some restless and grasping potentate, 
knowing that he is about to injure and insult, 
pats forth a Jesuitical preamble, purporting 
that he himself has been first insulted, and 
injured ; but nations have the justest cause to 
feel a fear that is real, when such begin to 
express a fear that is feigned. Then comes 
the hypocrisy of those who would persuade 
us that to kill, burn, and destroy, for con- 
science sake, is an acceptable service, and 
that religion is to be supported by trampling 
itndor foot those primiary principles of love^ 
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charitj, and forbearance, without which it 
were better to have none. Lastly, comes a 
minor and subordinate hypocrisy, common 
to the three kinds I have stated above : I mean 
thatof tliose who pretend deeply to deplore 
the miseries of war, and who even weep over 
them, witli tlie tears of the crocodile, but who 
will not put a stop to war, although they 
have the means, because they find their own 
private account In continuing it, from the 
emoluments it bestows, and from the patron- 
age it confers. Like Fabius, they aUo^trofit 
hy delay, " cunciifiaiao restituere rem" but they 
do so with a very different motive, not to re* 
store the shattered fortunes of their country, 
but th^ir own. Neither must we forget, iu 
this view of our subject, the raw and ignorant 
reoruit, whom to delude and to kidnap, a 
whole system of fraud and hypocrisy is mar- 
shalled out and arrayed. The grim idol of 
war is tricked out and flounced in all the col- 
ours of tlie rainbow : the neighing steed awaits 
her nod, music attends her footsteps, and jol- 
lity eaters at her board ; but no sooner is the 
sickle exchanged for the sword, and the fell 
eontract signed, than he finds that this Bel- 
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lona, whom he had wooed as a goddess in 
courtship, tanis out to be a demon in posses- 
sion ; that terror is her constant ponrejor, and 
that her alternate caterers are privation and 
waste ; that her sojourn is with the slain, and 
her abode with the pestilence : that her fas- 
cinations are more fatal than those of the bas- 
ilisk ; that her brightest smile k. danger, and 
that her warmest embrace is death. * * * * 
In fact, the demoralizing tendencies of war 
are so notorious, that to insist upon them, 
would be to insult the understanding of my 
readers ; and to purchase refinement at the 
expense of virtue, would be to purchase tinsel 
at the price of gold. The most peace loving 
minister that ever governed the affairs of a 
nation, decidedly declared, that even the most 
successful war oflen lefl a people more poor, 
always more profligate, thar it found them. 
• * • * The children of ^hose days, when 
the world was youngs rude as the times they 
kved in, and rash at once from ignorance and 
fromj inexperience, amused themselves with 
the toys and the trumpets, the gewgaws and 
the glitter of war. But we who live in the ma- 
turity of things, who^to the knowledge of[tfae 
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present, add a retrospection of the past, we 
who alone can fairly be termed the ancientSi 
or be said to live in the olden time, we I trust, 
are no longer to be deluded or befooled by 
this brilliant but baleful meteor, composed of 
visionary good, but of substantial evil. We 
live in the manhood and in the fulness of time, 
' and the triumphs of truth and of reason, 
triumphs bright as bloodless, these are the 
proper business and the boast of those who, 
having put away childish things, are becom- 
ing men. • • • * Unlike those of the war- 
rior, the triumphs of knowledge derive all 
their lustre, not from the evil they have pro- 
duced, but from the good ; Aer successes and 
her conquests are the common property o( 
the world, and succeeding ages will be the 
watchful guardians of the rich legacies she 
bequeaths. But the trophies and the titles of 
the conqueror are on the quick march to ob- 
livion, and amid that desolation where they 

were planted, will decay. For what are the 
triumphs of war,* planned by ambition, ex 
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ecuted by riolence, and consummated by de- 
Yastation? the means, are the sacrifice of the 
many ; the end, the bloated ajr^rrandizement 
of the few. Knowledge has put a stop to 
chiralry, as she one day will to war, and Cer- 
rantes has laughed out of the field those sel^ 
constituted legislators that carried the sward^ 
but not the seahs of justice, and who were 
mounted and mailed. I am no adrocate for 
a return of this state of things ; but when that 
heroic and chiralric spirit was abroad, when 
men volunteered on dangers for the good of 
others, without emolument, and laid down the 
sword when that for which they resorted to 
it, was overcome, then indeed a measure of 
respect and admiration awaited them, and a 

deepest of (he sacred stream, has the following lines : 

*' They err who count it glorious to subdue 
By conquest far acd wide, to overrun 
LarG;e oountiies, and in field fp«at battles win. 
Great cities by assault ; what do these worthies 
But rob and spoil, bum, slaughter, and enslave 
Peaceable nations, neighboring, or remote, 
Made captive, vet deserving freedom more 
Than those their conquerors ; who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin, whereso'er thev rove. 
And all the fiourishing works of peace destroy ? 
Then swell wiih pride, and must be titled godf. 
Till conc|ueror Death discovers them scarce men, 
Rolling in brutish vices and deformed, 
Vielent or shameful death tlieir doe reward.'' JfStts|i. 
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feeling, honorable to both parties, was enter- 
tained. But is it not both absurd and ridic- 
idoos t& transfer this respect and esteem to 
those who make a trade of warfare, and who 
barter for blood t Who are as indifferent as 
the sword they draw, to the purposes for 
whieh it is drawn, who put on the badge of a 
Blaster, wear his livery, and receive his pay. 
Where all is mercenary, nothing can be mag- 
nanimous ; and it is impossible to have the 
■lightest respect for an animated mass of ma- 
chinery, that moves alike at the voice of a 
drum, or a despot ; a trumpet or a tyrant ; a 
fife, or a fool.'* 

Opinions of this kind prevail, not only in 
England, but begin to prevail in, France, as 
will be seen by the following extract from a 
pamphlet by the Abbe de Pradt, on the Con- 
gress of Panama, to which, I am happy to see, 
be attributes the greatest consequences. ** On 
datera long-temps de lui," says the Abbe — 
they vnU date from it for a long time to come, 

'* In our times, every thing tends toward 
founding the empire of right, and to free the 
world from the empire of force. • • • • 
Republican government, founded in all A- 
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merica, is opposed to ipreat standing armies, 
and the United States have wisely avoided 
them. Rome perished by her armies ; they 
gave her Marius and the twelve CsBsars. * * * 
In republics, every thing ought to be civic* 
The military spirit is an/i-cttTtc ; it creates in 
the mind of the soldier, a disposition to des- 
pise the unarmed citizen. • • * * The 
multiplying of military power is a very active 
cause of war. • * • • Where there are 
soldiers, there is war, on the same principle 
that, where there is war, there are soldiers ; 
they are to this scourge, both the cause and 
effect, as they are the cause of taxes. It is 
the multiplication of the military which has 
I)ut all the finances in Europe in the state 
where they now are, and, while growing proud 
of a military power, numerous, brave, and 
adroit, one has been carrying on a war for 
fiHy years ; one has consumed, ten times 
over, all the property of the state* one dies 
breathing out, from his dying mouth, these 
repentant words : " JTai trop aime laguerrCf^* 
I have loved war too much — a fine consola- 
tion for the millions of victims to this martial 
madnes3, and of the bankruptcies whieh hav#t 
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followed* Since the time of Marius and Syl- 

la, one has been accustomed to see military 

chiefs appropriate to themselves the power 

acquired by their arms, and enslave their 

country, after having bravely defended her.'' 

May my countrymen take advice from the 

wise men of such warlike nations as England 

and France, who know, because they have 

felt, the effects of war ; lest our republic may 

have occasion to say with its expiring breath, 

J'ai trop aime la guerre, I have too much 

loved war. 
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SPONTANEOUS P¥BLIC OPINION A PFMEDY 

POR WAR. 

I am now drawing near the conclusion of 
my second series of essays on Peace and 
War. It will perhaps be allowed by some, 
that I have clearly shown the diabolical ori- 
gin, evil tendency and baleftd effects of war 
— ^that I have shewn that good and great 
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meu, in all ages, — but especially, that Chris- 
tians, in the purer ages of the church, ha?e 
been nniversally opposed to the custom of 
war ; and that it is wicked and absurd to 
attempt to settle questions of equity and mor- 
al right by physical force. But it is said, 
that as war always has been, so it will al- 
ways continue— it is an evil for which there 
is no remedy, and therefore, it is useless to 
contend against it — and the same has been 
said of many other barbarous customs whidi 
have already passed away. 

Now, for my own part, I think much has 
been done toward a cure of the evil, if man- 
kind are only brought generally to acknowl- 
edge war to be an evil, a scourge, a curse. — 
It is a trite adage, that, when a man knows 
his disease, he is half cured. And this in a 
sense is true, for no man will seek a remedy, 
until he is sensible of his sickness. War 
was formerly esteemed the only path to fame, 
and the only dignified occupation of the hu- 
man species, and our Scandinavian ances- 
tors thought it so disgraceful to die in peace, 
that, rather than expire on their beds, they 
leaped from precipices and dashed them- 
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flelves in pieces, when old age or sickness 
warned them of the near approach of death; 
they thought, that even the joys of Paradise 
consisted in fighting ; and it is not long since 
nations made war only for glory without even 
a pretext, — The scale has now turned — 
mankind have become more enlightened, 
and, though there are yet a few who consid- 
er the glory obtained in war a sufficient rec- 
ompense for the expense, the misery, the vice, 
the effusion of blood and tears, that it causes, 
the number is but small, and is daily dimin- 
ishing. Mankind, at length, begin to be 
willing to inquire after a remedy, and to 
" seek' the things that make for peace. ^* 

The remedy is obvious and certain, — it 
lies entirely in public opinion. As certainly 
as that a spark will inflame gunpowder, so 
certain it is that public opinion has created 
wat by giving its highest meed to warriors 
and exalting military prowess over virtue, 
science,and utility ; and it is as certain as 
that water will extinguish fire, that when 
public opiniou shall change, and the leader 
of a great gang of robbers shall meet with 
the same execration as the leader of a pmalY 
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gang, then wars will cease. Change tl 
cause and the effect is changed. 

Public opinion acts in two wajs. It 
spontaneous and voluntary, or it is restrittc 
and enforced by compact and agreement.- 
*' The law is the expression of the gener 
will." The spontaneous effort of publj 
opinion always precedes — and is the caui 
of— compact or agreement, of which it soni< 
times takes the place as custom takes tl 
place of law. Thus public opinion & 
threw disgrace on the slare trade, and wh< 
it had induced some nations to prohibit tl 
custom, it then took the form of inten 
or national law; but when those natio 
made treatise, by which other nations 
greed to prohibit the trade, then pub 
opinion acted by international law and nr 
tual compact of nations. I shall, in tl 
number consider spontaneous opinion, ai 
leave the other until a future opportunity. 

Spontaneous opinion has abolished, pc 
tially or totally, many of those custon 
which have taken hold on the human hea 
It has abolished popery, in many countric 
and some of its most disgusting features 
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such as the Inquisition and sale of indulgen- 
eies to commit crimes — ^in all. It has to- 
tally abolished the trial by ordeal, in all 
countries, and the trial bj battle is but faint- 
ly shadowed forth by the modern duel, in 
which the disgrace lies, not in the want of 
virtue, but the excess of it — not in the crime 
but in the accusation. Public opinion has 
abolished the custom of burning a man's 
body for the good of his soul — a practice 
which has disgraced the protestant as well 
as the cathohc church. If then public opin- 
ion can unclasp the clutch of avarice and let 
the oppressed go free — if it can overcome 
our rehgious prejudices, which we imbibe in 
the cradle and scarcely quit in the coffin, 
mnd cause us to receive into Christian com- 
munion those whom our fathers would have 
consigned to the stake — what can it not 
4ol 

But public opinion has a curb on that mas* 
ter passion of the human heart, which, more 
than all others, has been a cause of war— 
the love of glory. Avarice may escape her ; 
superstition may despise her; but proud 

ambition fears and adores the '* Queen of 
90 
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Lr :a«* xrst p£b?e« it supposes, that a whole 
a. or tf kft«t a majoritr of a nation, 
be th ie f gj and robbers regardless of 
pdbiic opiaioB. and that aD the vices which 
are prei&able of an indiridnal, are also pre- 
dieaMe of a nation. 

Bat ««ch a natioB could not exist. At least, 
we are sure, that no such nation does exist 
in Christendom ; and we do not expect to 
•vteail oar principles bejond Hm hounds af 
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the Christian rehgion ; as it is on the opera- 
tion of the principles of our holy religion, 
that we chiefly rest our hopes. And when 
Christians shall cease to destroy each other* 
and shall unite all their energies in the prop- 
agation of the gospel of peace, the whole 
world will soon be converted, and, in the 
mean time, Christian nations will enjoy the 
blessings of peace among themselves. 

In the second place, the objection suppos- 
es, that the tbief and the robber are regard- 
less of public opinion. This is not the case. 
They dread public opinion, and endeavour 
to escape from her scorching gaze. They 
pursue their occupations in the dark, silent- 
ly and secretly. A nation cannot do that* 
All its deeds must be public — all must be reg- 
istered on the page of history. Let the char- 
acter and conduct of every individual be as 
public, and as well known, as the conduct of 
nations, and bolts and bars would be useless. 
Your silver spoons would rest quietly in their 
places ; and you might securely go to sleep 
with your doors open. But let public opin- 
ion change, let theft and robbery be as hon- 
ourable among individuals as it was onoe at 
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Sparta — and as it is now among nations ; let 
the thief strut about the place of public re- 
sort, like a conqueror, with one of your 
spoons in his hat, by way of cockade, and an- 
other in his button-hole like an order of 
knighthood ; let him be the object of emula- 
tion amcmg the gentlemen, and of admira- 
tion among the ladies, as is now the case, 
with robbers on a large scale, and all your 
bolts and bars will not secure you by night, 
nor all tlie armour you can wear, by day. 

In the third place, the objection supposes, 
that war is undertaken chiefly for the pur- 
pose of gain. This is not the case ; for, all 
wars cost more than they come to, and fre- 
quently beggar the conqueror, and always 
load a nation with debt. Wars are now 
chiefly undertaken for glory, and national 
honour, and to such the objection does not 
apply. 

All therefore that is necessary to bri»g 
about a state of permanent and universal 
peace among Christian nations, is that pub- 
lic opinion, should stigmatize the nation or 
ruler, that wages a wanton and unjust war, 
and that it imperiously demand, that any 
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^0 nations, having a misunderstanding, 
dioold endeavour to settle their differences 
^^etween themselves, by mutual discussion 
^ concession ; and, in case they, after a 
trial, could not agree, then to submit the sub- 
ject to a fair arbitration, and not undertake 
to settle a question of equity by judicial com- 
bat^ or what is impiously called an ** appeal 
to Heaven." 

The question which more immediately 
concerns us, is, how shall this desirable 
change in public opinion be effected ? As, 
in all similar changes, individuals must take 
the lead, like Luther and Calvin, Wilber- 
force andClarkson. The friends of the cause 
must unite themflelves into societies, by 
which they put the weight of their influence 
into the scale of truth. Every thing must be 
done to discourage a vain-glorious, domi* 
neering, warlike spirit, and every thing to 
promote the mild and peaceable principles 
of our holy faith, and to '* seek those things 
that make for peace." The friends of peace 
must be active and industrious, and must not 
expect, that the work will go on further 
than they carry it. They must understand 
20* 
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the obstacleB opposed to them, and be pre- 
pared to surmount them. They must perse- 
vere *^ through evil report and good report ;** 
being assured bj prophecy, that ** in due 
time they shaU reap, if they faint not." There 
is a vis inertitB in morals, as well as in mat* 
ter ; and though it is difficult to set a large 
body in motion, we have this consolation, 
that it is equally difficult to stop it when once 
set a going. 

The prospect of effecting the desired 
change in public opinion, and a conviction of 
the duty of making the attempt, have .called 
out the exertions of the friends of peace, and 
have united their exertions by the formation 
of peace societies, both in this country and 
in Europe. The work is in progress and it 
goes on as fast, and even faster, than could 
have been reasonably expected, and it will 
arrive at its consummation, if there be any 
truth in prophecy. I have heard some la- 
ment, that they were not born before the 
American revolution, that they might have 
shared in the struggle of physical force,which 
wcLS then carrying on, and many, in future 
ages, will lament that they had not an oppor- 
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tuniy of taking a part in the reyolution of 
opinion, and the struggle of moral force, 
which is now in operation, and jet, in both 
cases perhaps, they would have remained idle 
spectators, or have opposed the change.** 
Wise and great men of the last generation, 
as I have shewn in this series, anticipated 
the change, but thoy thought it at a vast dis- 
tance, and their hopes were kept alive onlj 
by the prophecies and the progress which 
our opinions had already made, and, there- 
fore whatever might have been their wishes 
and soltary exertions, they formed no coali- 
tion for the purpose of hastening the desired 
consummation. But we have brighter hopes, 
and as our hopes invigorate our exertions so 
our exertions brighten our hopes, andtherc 
is a loud call on every friend of peace, now, 
now to exert himself. All moral good lies with- 
in the reach of moral effort. Every moral 
evil may be overcome by moral influence. 

I close the present number with some ex- 
cellent remarks by Mrs. Amelia Opie, a pil- 
ous and justly celebrated English writer.— 
'* Individual efforts, however humble, if firm 
and repeated, must be oltimately snte^ei^ 
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ful." " Nothing is impobsible to perseyer- 
ance and exertion.** '^ Nothing is impossi* 
ble, to zeal and enterprise.** ^* There is no 
moral evil, whieh eoarage, zeal and perse- 
veranee will not enable us to OYercome, and 
there nerer was a period in historj^ when 
these qualities seemed more successfully cal- 
led into action, than at the present mo* 
nent.'* 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW A RKMEDT FOR WAR. 

In my last number, I considered the effect 
of spontaneous public opiAion on peace and 
war, and now agreeably to my promise, un- 
dertake to say something on public opinion, 
as expressed by compact and agreement, a* 
mong nations — or international law^— or the 
law of nations — as a remedy against war. 

The law of nations has, hitherto, depended 
on the conflicting opinions of civilians, and 
ha» nerer been reduced to a code, to which 
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the principal nations of Christendom have 
giyen their assent. There are, however, 
some general opinions which have grown in- 
to customs, and, bj them the rigors of war 
have been much abated. All other points 
have been only partially and temporarily a- 
greed upon, in treaties of peace or commerce, 
and have been disregarded, as soon as the 
two contracting nations make war again ; be* 
•cause war abolishes all treaties. But if three 
or more nations should agree in a treaty, 
which should settle the disputed points, a na- 
tion would be bound, not only to that with 
which she might be afterward at war, but to 
all the other members of the league, and, if 
it should be agreed on, by the nations joining 
the public leaguorthat no war should be de- 
clared by one party of the league against an- 
otlier, until the matter in dispute had been 
sub'nitted to a congress of the whole, it is ev- 
ident that wars must cease among the mem- 
bers of the confederation, and this has been 
actually the case on a small scale as I shall 
show^ in the sequel. 

Laws may be instituted among nations, as 
well as among individuals, and, as th« imttir 
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tutions ut legal tribunals did put an end te 
personal wars — the judicial combat, and the 
wars of the feudal system — so, the institu- 
tion of a national tribunal may put an end to 
national wars. There is nothing in the na- 
ture of things to prevent the establishment 
by universal consent, of such a tribunal, but 
the love of mditary glory and martial renown 
which many, even in this country, endeavor 
to keep up, regardless of the misery which 
war brings on the innocent, the moral degra- 
dation and vice which accompany it, and the 
degradation and slavery Ly which it is so fre- 
quently followed. But when the private and 
the public robber shall be treated alike by 
public opinion, and the law of nations wars 
will cease. 

There has been a gradual extension of the 
laws which bound together a single family, 
order or tril)e, to those which united a num- 
ber of families, or clans or of independent ci- 
ties, or of lordships and dukedoms, or of 
States and Nations, into one league or con- 
federation. In order to put an effectual stop 
tg war among christians, it is necessary to 
take but one step more, which is to unite all 
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the nations of Christendom — I do not mean 
into one sovereignty but into one league of 
independent states, for the express purposo 
9f settling all external national controyersiei 
and no other, in the same manner in which 
the league of the Hansetowns united the com- 
mercial seaboard cities of Europe, and the 
league of Switzerland united thirteen inde* 
pendent states, differing in form of govern- 
ment and religion. I purpose in this num- 
ber, to give some account of such leagues 
which have already existed, and shall begin 
with one of the oldest on record. 

The council of the Amphiojons consisting 
originally of twelve states or cities and final- 
ly extending to thirty-one, belonged to the 
earliest ages of profane history. It was es- 
tablished in the year 1497 before Christ, near 
the time of the escape of the Israelites from 
Egypt. According to Rolhn, ^^it was in a 
manner the holding of a general- assembly of 
the states of Greece. The establishment is 
attributed to Amphictyon king of Athens and 
son of Deucalion, who gave them his name» 
His principal view was to unite in the saered 
hond of amity, the sereral people of Qfeeee 
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admitted into it, and to oblige them, hj that 
union, to undertake the defence of each other 
and be mutually vigilant, for the happiness 
and tranquility of their country. It was held 
at Thermopylae and sometimes at Delphos* 
and regularly assembled, in the spring and 
the fall, and oftener if occasion required- 
Each city sent two deputies and in - conse- 
quence had two Yotes in the council, and that 
without distinction, or the more powerful 
having any prerogative of honor or preemi* 
nence over inferior states, in reg£rd to the 
suffrages — ^the liberty, on which these peo- 
ple valued themselves, requiring that every 
thing jshould be equal amongst them. They 
had full power to discuss and determine all 
difTerences which might arise between the 
Amphyctionic cities." Another author ob- 
serves : " They decided all public difieren- 
ces and disputes between any of the cities of 
Greece, and their determinations were re- 
ceived with the greatest veneration and were 
ever held <!acred and inviolable* Had ita 
members been actuated by a spirit of peace* 
of justice, and of good order, it would hiara 
rendered itself forever respectable.** Bvt 
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Philip of Macedon by his intrigues gained am 
aseendency in this famous council and was 
the means of reducing it to a mere shadow ; 
had it kept clear of foreign wars, it might 
have continued, we know not how long ; it 
lasted however until after the reign of Augus- 
tas Caesar and gradually expired. 

I next mention the Achaean league. **Stran- 
gers to the desire of conquest and having lit- 
tle connection with corrupt nationsythej nev- 
er employed falsehood even against their en- 
emies. Although, each city was independent 
of the others, yet they formed but one body 
and one state. So great was their character 
furjustice and probity, that the Greek cities 
of Italy referred their disputes to their arbi- 
tration. The Lacedemonians and Thebans 
referred to them an interesting matter of dis- 
sension between them. Having long retain- 
ed their liberty they ceased not to assemble 
when the necessity of public deliberation re- 
quired it, and even when the rest of Greece 
was threatened with war and pestilence. 
Polybius' observes, that i he Achffians so far 
gained the esteem and confidence of all the 
EtfyopeanSf that their name became common 

H 
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to all that country/' The Achiean league 
however fell into discord and became in con- 
seque.nce subject, like the Amphictyons to 
the Macedonian yoke. Two hundred and 
eighty years before Christ, it was revived and 
was joined by all the states of Greece, except 
the Lacedemonians, who were once engaged 
in a war against it, but afterward joined the 
confederacy. The league was tolerably sue* 
cessful in keeping peace amon^ themselves, 
and thus arrived at an uncommon state of 
happiness. But they were not so carefid to 
keep peace abrocui, and, getting embroiled in 
war, the league was overturned in the year 
146 before Christ. Had they been as care- 
ful to avoid foreign, as domestic war, they 
might have enjoyed the blessings of peace 
and security for many generations longer. 
Wars and commotions among the christians 
of the lower empire, into which Achaia and 
the counties anciently composing the Am- 
phictyonic confederacy fell, on the division 
of the Roman Empire injp East and West, 
completed the fate of Greece, and it became 
a prey to the Mussulmans under Mahomed 
^ — about the year 1650 ; and now wo find 
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the remains of the ancieut leagues of the 
Achaeans and Amphictyons struggling to 
throw off the yoke, which internal wars, and 
a quarrelsome military spirit drew upon them. 
The league of the Hanse-towns coiuuien- 
eed in the year 1140 according to some, and 
not until the year 120U according to others ; 
but it was confirmed and estahlished in 1226 
and 1234^ and an extraordinary general as<- 
sembly was held every ten years, in which 
they solemnly renewed their league, admit- 
ted new members, and expelled old ones, if 
they proi^ refractory. It first commenced 
by a league between the cities of Lubee and 
Hamburg, and afterward consisted of 12 
towns, situated near the Baltic. They first 
formed a system of commercial, internation- 
al laws, enacted in their general assemblies. 
The league afterward extended to between 
70 and 80 towns and cities. But, in the year 
1730, the regular number was 63, beside 
which there were 44 towns that were consid- 
ered as allies. While they kept at peace, 
they flourished fieyond all precedent; but, 
baying got rich, they equipped ships and rais- 
ed armies, and about the year 1346, waged 
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a successful war against Waldemir 3d, king; 
of Denmark, and, afterward, again, against 
the same power in 142S. By these means, 
thej drew on them the jealousy of other pow- 
ers, and the league was gradually reduced, 
80 that the present Hanseatic league com- 
prises only the three cities of Lubeck, Ham- 
burg and Bremen ; and in the definitive trea- 
ty of 1803, they were acknowledged at 
Hanseatic cities, with the guarantee of their 
jurisprudence and perpetual neutrality. 

The foundation of the Swiss confederacy 
was laid in 1308 ; but '< the code of publia 
law between the combined republics of Swit-. 
zerland, is founded on the treaty of Sem- 
patch in 1393, upon the convention of Stenzt, 
and the treaty of peace concluded m 1712. 
at Arau, between the protestant and catho- 
lic cantons. From these several treaties it 
appears, that the Helvetic union is a perpet«> 
ual defensive Hlliance between the thirteen 
independent contracting powers, to protect 
each other by their united force against all 
foreign enemies. Another essential object 
of the league is, to preserve general peace 
and good order ; for which purpose it is eev" 
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enanted, that all public discussions shall fi- 
nally be settled between contending parties, 
in an amicable manner ; and with this view, 
particular judges and arbiters are appoint- 
ed, who shall be empowered to compose the 
dissensions that may happen to arise. To 
this is added a reciprocal guarantee of the 
form of government established in the resi- 
pective commonwealths. No separate en* 
gagement, which any of the cantons maj 
conclude, can be valid, if it be inconsistent 
with the fundamental articles of this general 
union. With these exceptions, the combin- 
ed states are independent of each other ; they 
may form alliances with any power, or may 
reject the same, although all the others have 
acceded to it ; may grant auxiLary troops to 
foreign princes — may prohibit the money of 
the other cantons from being current within 
their own territories; may impose taxes, 
and, in short, perform every other act of ab- 
solute sovereignty. The whole republic is 
composed of 13 cantons, 13 incorporated 
territories, and ^21 dependent lordships." 
Some of the cantons are aristocratic, and 

«ome democratic; some are catholic and 
21* 
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Others protestant. This happy confederacy 
enjoyed peace and plenty* and a degree of 
liberty unusual in Europe, until the emissa- 
ries of the French conyention sowed dissen- 
flious among them, and then invaded the 
country and dissolyed the confederacy, in 
the year 1798. Since the downfiedl of Napo- 
leon, Switzerland has again recovered its in- 
dependence, and I believe has resumed its 
former constitution. 

I might here notice the States General of 
the United Provinces, the Diet of Crermany, 
the Confederation of the Rhine, and some 
others ancient and modern, but the reader's 
patience would tire ; and the instances I 
have brought forward are sufficient to con- 
firm the fact, that leagues have existed be- 
tween independent states of different forms 
of government and religion, and have been 
the means of preserving peace and happi- 
ness among themselves for ages. The two 
first of the four instances which I have ad- 
duced, have gone down the stream of time. 
They lasted for centuries, and might have 
lasted longer, had they been as careful to 
avoid foreign, as they were to avoid domestic 
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war. The third flouriBhed until it engaged 
in war, and is now nearly extinct. The fourth 
has stood the test of time ; and though for a 
while, it was deranged by the shock of the 
French revoluiion, it still remains, and en- 
joys the same peace and happiness it did ceu» 
turies ago. This is to be attributed to the 
peaceful character of the confederacy ; for 
though individuals of the country have fought 
in all the wars of Europe, and have often 
met each other on the fatal field, in opposing 
armies— the confederctcy itself has '^ sought 
the things that make for peace." To which 
end, the transportation of its warlike spirits 
has, perhaps not a little, contributed. 

We now come to the '' great scheme," as 
it was called, which was first imagined by 
Henry IV. King of France, which was no 
less than the union of all the nations of 
Christendom, in one grand confederation, 
for the purpose of establishing permanent 
and universal peace. It will not however be 
necessary to go through the details of the 
scheme projected by the French King. It 
is practicable, and may one day be consum- 
p^ated. jSucli things have been and such 
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-feuuEf JK. Oft asmaller scale, and it is only 
nr'-^siKifT CO calarge the gcale» and the pur- 

it J* ome now to notice some objections^ 
nu jii- i aav« already extended my remarlu 
iKvjaa nj imal limits, I must defer the 
:ufuii2«ntion ef tiiem, together with some 
KsiATiu on the Holj Alliance, and the Con-^ 
^c*» el' Panama, until my next number. 
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OBJECTIONS TO TH£ SCHEME OF INTER-NA- 
TIOXAL LAW, AS A EEMCDT FOR WAB, CON- 
SIDBCD. 

I promised, in my last, to consider some 
objectioDs to the ^' Great Scheme," as to its 
practicability or utility. As to its practica- 
biJity, I answer, that whatsoever depends on 
human volition, is practicable — what has 
been done may be done again — what now 
exists on a small scale, may hereafter exist 
on a larger one. Ais ta its utility, I refer to 
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what has been^ in the ancient leagues, and 
what 15 in the leagues which do exist. What 
would Switzerland do without such a league! 
What should we do without our confedera- 
tion ? What will the states of South America 
do if the Congress ot Panama does not go 
into operation 1 War would take the place 
of peace. 

I cannot therefore imagine, that any one 
can seriously object to such a scheme, unless 
he thinks that war is preferable to peace, but 
the number of such is so smcdl, and they arc 
so unreasonable, that it is not worth while to 
notice them. Many will doubt the practica- 
bility,-— but if the scheme cannot at present 
be carried to all its desired extent, it is very 
certain, that it is in successful operation on a 
smaller scale, viz. in Switzerland, and even 
onr own confederation has somewhat of a 
•imilar foundation ; for our States are all 
independent of each other, and y^ Hnked to* 
gether much more closely than it would be 
necessary for Christian nations to be, in order 
to secure permanent and universal peace. 
Though bound together by one constitution, 
jret there is a great direisity in the constita* 
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tions of the soTeral states, for some states 
tolerate slafery , while others do not ; in some, 
the qualifications of a voter are raised so higb^ 
that the form of government approaches to an 
oligarchy, while in others, the equality of alt 
classes of citizens, brings them nearer to a 
pure democracy* Now, as the toleration of 
slavery, and the diftrent qualifications for 
sufirages do not prevent our close union, cer- 
tainly the difference in forms of government, 
among Christian nations, woald not prevent 
a coalition, barely for certain purposes. It 
did not prevent the council of the Araphio- 
tyons,in which kingdoms and republics were 
mixed. It does not prevent the Swiss com 
federation, in which aristocracies and de* 
mocracies are mixed. Such a confederation 
would not affect the form of government of 
any state, or any of their internal affairs, but 
only the concerns of a foreign and external 
character.* 

The greatest objection to the Great Scheme^ 
and indeed the only one, lies in the danger 
to which it might expose the liberty of the 
citizen and subject. But, on examination, 
this fear will be found to he grouQdless. I 
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will allow, that the scheme, as first proposed 
by Henry, would hare eodangered the pro- 
gress of liberty, and that, chiefly, because it 
proTided for keeping up a great body of 
troops, which would have endangered the 
peace, as well as the liberty of the world-^ 
for liberty does, not live in camps. But, oA 
our Scheme, the keeping up of a large army 
or na?y, would be useless, and even prohibit- 
ed, as we should depend on the force of pub- 
lic opinion, and not on physical force, to ex- 
ecute the decisions of the Congress of Nations. 
A peace extorted by force is no peace at all : 
it is scarcely a truce. Whatever might have 
been the pretensions of the Holy Alliance, I 
have no doubt, that it was organized among 
crowned heads, chiefly ft>r fear of the loss of 
crowns, and perhaps of the h< ad ^ that wear 
them, and that it is rather a conspiracy of 
kings, than a league of nations. But, a con- 
federation of nations^ in which republics and 
limited monarchies would have the chief in- 
fluence, would have a directly contrary effeot, 
and, if it interfered at all with the internal 
affairs of nations, that interference would b# 
in favor ef liberty. But, mot% thaadusya 
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State of peace would be fayorable to an Uk* 
crease of light and knowledge, which must 
always precede liberty. It is impossible to 
make an ignorant and Yicious people free, 
and waris the greatest promoter of ignorance 
and vice Liberty cannot spread in the world, 
without peace, so that such a confederation 
would be more likely to promote liberty than 
abridge it. 

That the Scheme is practicable, theoretio 
ally, is self-evident. That it has been actual- 
ly put in practice on a small scale, has been 
proved. If some of these schemes have fai^ 
ed aAer a lapse of centuries, it has been owing 
to their imperfections^ — ^they have beep alli- 
ances for the purposes of war as well as for 
peace, — ^leagues offensive as well as defensive, 
for the purpose of foreign ii?ar, a.s well as in- 
ternal peace, and though they have kept 
peace among themselves, they have engaged 
in foreign wars, and that has proved their 
ruin. But this would not happen to the 
Scheme proposed, for two reasons. One is, 
that the league is not to engage in foreign 
war, unless they are attacked, and then the 
^^r to be strictly defensive, which is no war 
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at all. The other is, that if the principal na- 
tioDs of Christendom joined the league, there 
would be none to contend with, — not even 
the Turkd, for they do not seem at all dispos- 
ed for offensive war on the christian nations, 
and probably will have enough to do at home, 
and if they have not, they would fear to at- 
tack all Christendom, when they well know, 
that there are three or four powers in Chris- 
tendom, that, single handed, would drive 
them out uf Europe. But when christians 
shall cease to make war on each other, the in- 
fidels will be converted and join the peaceful 
league. There perished, in the wars which 
followed the Freeh Revolution, five millions 
and sixty thousand men. Had christians us- 
ed as much energy in converting the heathen, 
as they have in cutting each other's throats, 
— had the expenses of the late wars been em- 
ployed in sending ^ve millions of missiona- 
ries to the heathen, afler having set them 
the example of peace at home, the world 
would soon be converted to the peaceful reli- 
gion of Christ. 

There never was a time, since the creation 

•f the world, so favorable for putting the 
22 
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great scheme in operation, as the present. 
The Congresd of Panama leads the waj, and 
has actnallj made a beginning. North A- 
raerica has already fallen into the scheme, 
and It is highly probable, that Great Britain 
urill join. This of itself, if it goes no fiurtber, 
will greatly promote the cause of peace. 
When I first began to write these essays, I 
formed such a scheme in my own mind. It 
appeared to me, then, as a vision like Dan- 
ieFs, " for many days"—- a dream of things 
&r distant in the vista of time. What then 
were my sensations, when the Congress of 
Panama burst upon my^ view ! It seemed as 
though, to use a vulgar phrase, '* my dream 
had come to pass." liideed, the moral world 
now revolves, with a velocity unexam{>led 
and inconceivable. As we revolve with it, 
we do not perceive its motion, any more than 
we do that of the material world, or than we 
do when in a ship, in a current far from land. 
The progress is perceived only by those, who 
mark the times and seasons, and take obser- 
vations of the heavenly bodies and distant ob- 
jects. 

The Hanseatic league, as I observed in 
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my last, began with two cities onlj. Now, 
jMipposing that only the republics of North 
and South America commence the great 
scheme, Great Britain will probably join. If 
Great Britain joins, then Denmark, Sweden, 
the three remaining Hansetowns, Holland, 
and Portugal will join. Brazil \^ ill find it for 
its safety and interest to join. These of them- 
selves, being the chief maritime states, would 
be sufficient to establish a code of interna- 
tional law, to which France, Spain, and the 
other continental powers must submit. But 
these powers would drop in, one after anoth- 
er, and if they did not, a great point would 
be gained, and the peace of Christendom in a 
great measure securedi 

But it may be asked, what would enforce 
the decrees of such a tribunal as I hare im- 
agined ? 1 ask in return, what enforces the 
decrees of our masonic fraternities, churches 
and societies ?•!— the right of expulsion, and 
this would operate in one casef as well as the 
other. The Phoceans were expelled from 
the council of the Amphyctyons, and were 
not restored until 68 years after, What en- 
forces the decrees of our own supreme judi<- 
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cial court and the laws of Congress ? — pub- 
lic opinion. We have never found physical 
force necessary. A proclamation was suffi- 
cient to overthrow Aaron Burr's forces, — the 
whiskey insurrection, if it had been let alone, 
would have gone out, for want of fiiel, and 
Daniel Shayes would have been deserted by 
his followers, if no force had been sent a- 
gainst him. These however were individuals, 
and did not act in a corporate capacity, as 
members of the confederation, and if physi- 
cal force may be safely used to execute the 
laws of the Union, then it could be safelv us- 
ed to execute the laws of the great confeder- 
ation of nations, to suppress piracy and the 
slave trade. But it is objected that Georgia, 
a member of our confederation, has risen in 
open rebellion. Let Georj^ia alone, and she 
will come to her senses, notwithstanding her 
land lottery. We have reason to be tliank- 
ful, that we have not a military President and 
a standing army. But at last, if a deficiency 
of moral force would weigh any thing against 
a confederation of nations, it would be equal- 
ly valid against the union of these states. 
flow far it would be advisable to enforce the 
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decrees of the confederacy by commercial 
regulations, might be left to the wisdom of 
those who composed the first convention, sub- 
ject to a negative by the separate powers. 

But it is asked, why do you lay this subject 
before the public ? Why do you not send a 
memorial to the courts of Europe^, and the 
executives of the American Republics ? It 
is because, as I have already observed, spon- 
taneous opinion must precede statutes, con- 
ventions and laws, which are but the expres- 
sions of spontaneous opinion. Had Henry 
undertaken his scheme, he would have failed 
because the world was not then sufficiently 
enlightened, and because the military power 
attached to it. Governments cannot carry 
this scheme into effect without the will of the 
people, and when the people are determined 
on it, governments cannot prevent it . But in 
this country, at least, the people govern, and 
the public voice must and will be heard. 
There has been some opposition to our send- 
ing envoys to the Congress of Panama, but 
perhtips the objectors would have equally op- 
posed any thing done by the present admin- 

iBtration, — ^perhaps not.- But it is well for 
32» 
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the people to know their ioterest, and to vote 
for such men as will promote it. A difierent 
administration, though it couM not defeat 
the scheme, maj delay it for some years. 

If all the good which is contemplated, 
should not be effected by such a coalition, 
yet much might be done to secure the peace 
and happiness of the human race. For the 
benefits resulting from such a coalition, i re- 
fer the reader to my paper on the Panama 
Mission, in which I promised to take up the 
subject again, but have not had leisure until 
the present time. In that number, I called 
the attentioii of the reader to some features 
of the Congress of the Peninsula, which 
would be favorable to the cause of peace ; and 
these points could be still better settled by a 
Congress of all christian nations, or a major- 
ity of them. In such a Congress, privateer- 
ing and the slave trade could be abolished by 
mutual consent, so far as the parties repre- 
sented at the Congress should be concerned. 
Here might be established the great pacific 
principle, that free ships should make tree 
goods, and the neutral flag protect all that 
sail under it, except contraband of war, and 
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this principle might, perhaps, be made to ex- 
tend to all merchant and fishing vessels en- 
gaged in lawful business. The articles which 
are, for the fiiture, to be considered as con- 
triaband of war, could be distinctly defined, 
dud the present number considerably lessen- 
ed. The right of search and of blockade 
might be defined, and the latter restricted to 
ports in a state of actual blockade, both by 
sea and land. The right of impressment 
from neutral vessels might be abandoned, or 
so modified, by mutual concessions, as to 
cease to be a cause of war. We should hope, 
the Congress would go farther, and establish 
a system, by which disputes arising from any 
of the above named topics — or, indeed, any 
other — should be settled. But if it went no 
further, and regulatiwi only these subjects, 
great good would result to the human race, 
wars would be less frequent, less ferocious, 
and of shorter duration. As many points as 
shonld be settled by such a Congress, so ma- 
ny heads of the Hydra, war, would be crush- 
ed, and, to use the language of President Ad- 
ams, ** the fountain of many a future war 
would be drained." 



i 
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I was in hopes to have finished the subject 
in one number, but it has already extended 
to two, and will intrude on a third, in which 
I purpose to consider some of the obstacles, 
which lay in the way of adopting a modifica- 
tion of the great scheme of Henry lY., to 
wiiich the age is now favourable, and a com- 
mencement of which has already been made 
by the Congress of Panama. 
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OBSTACLES TO THE ADOPTION OP THE 
"GREAT SCHtME." 



That there are obstacles to the adoption of 
the pacific and philosophic scheme, which 
we have been considering, cannot be deni- 
ed : for otherwise a project so benevolent 
and so abundant in happiness both temporal 
and eternal, would have been adopted long 
before the reign of Henry IV. — especially as 
trials of nearly the same principles, on a 
small scale, had been so successful. 
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The greatest obstacle is the love of mili- 
tary glory ; for peace is the grave of such 
glory. Without war, the world would never 
have seen an Alexander, a Ceesar, ah Attila, 
a Tamerlane, a Gengis Khan, a Charles 
l^h, or a IVapdleon, — no rivers of blood, 
no pyramids of human skulls, no heaps of the 
dying and the dead, which grace the field of 
^ory — no, nor triumphal arch, nor sculp- 
tured am^s, nor proud monuments, nor min- 
strel's sottg,— ^no more celebrations of bat- 
tles, nor military parade, all, all would " van- 
ish like the baseless fabric of a vision," to- 
gether with all the tears and sighs and 
groans, and misery and slavery, and vice 
which have accompanied them, and leave 
behind only pieace and happiness, and plen- 
ty, and Uberty, and science, and virtue. But 
will the world always be dazzled by this ig- 
nis fatuiis — military glory 1 No, it will grow 
wiser by dear experience, and as the Chris- 
tian religion shall be better understood and 
more widely diffused, the empire of peace 
will be extended. 

The maintenance of great naval and mili- 
tary establishments is another obstacle to 
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the pacific scheme. So many of the most 
active and influential characters derive their 
support from war, and so many look to it as 
their only chance for promotion and honor, 
that an incliuation is given by them to pub- 
lic opinion contrary to the public good. — 
Not only those who are actively engaged in 
war will be in favor of it, but also the com- 
missary, the contractor, the manufacturer of 
arras and aromunition,all look to war for their 
support, without reflecting, or without caring 
that their support is wrung from the hard 
hand of labor, and taken from the mouth 
of poverty. How many by means of war are 
compelled to labor to support the luxury of 
one ! What but war could have converted 
Alderman Curtis from a biscuit-baker to a 
baronet ? Without contracts for the army 
and navy, he would have found biscuit-bak- 
ing but a dry business, and instead of ran- 
sacking creation for dainties— for calipee 
and calipash — must have been contented 
with roast beef and plumb pudding. Those 
who have the management of war grow im- 
mensely rich. The widow of the late Lord 
Castlereagh wore on her dress the amount 
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of three hundred and fiflj thousand dollars, 
in diamonds, while on the same night more 
than three hundred and fifty thousand of her 
country women went to be<l without even a 
sapper of potatoes. The Hon. Mrs. Hope 
far exceeded the abovementioned Marchion- 
ess of Londonderry. Her dress cost more 
than three millions of dollars. Her husband, 
the famous banker, had amassed all this 
money by dealing in war debts and helping 
the present age to riot on the labor, depriva- 
tion and misery of future generations. 

Another thing, which keeps up the war 
spirit, is the course of education pursued in 
colleges and academies, both in Europe and 
America. The heathen poets, and also the 
best modern poets, who, unfortunately, have 
taken them for a model, incite in the minds 
of youth false nolions of glory. I have said 
so much on this subject, in my first series, 
that I do not think it necessary to enlarge in 
this place, but will only add, that since I 
wrote those numbers, conversing with a cler- 
ical gentleman of high standing, he inform- 
ed me that his own experience had confirm- 
ed the truth of my remarks, — ^tbat before be 
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felt the power ef religion, he was reading the 
Greek Testament and the Iliad, at the same 
time, and that he could not take up the Testa- 
ment without disgust at the meanness of the 
character of Christ &> his apostles, when com- 
pared with the heroes of Homer ; and at the 
doctrines of Christ, when compared with the 
heroic sentiments and glowing language of 
the heathen poet. AH this is very natural. 
I am, however, happy to see that the usefiil 
sciences are taking the place of the dead 
languages — that in the course of education, 
which is getting more and more popular, 
the useful is preferred to the agreeable^ and 
that the infallibility of our old modes of ed- 
ucation begins to be suspected. For one I 
should not be sorry to see the heathen po- 
ems put on the same shelf with heathen logic, 
and the works of Homer and the Stagyrite 
left to moulder together. 

The manner in which history is generally 
written, tends much to keep up a spirit of war. 
Neither nations, nor individuals, like to be 
told disagreeable truths. — An historian, to 
be popular, must always represent his own 
nation as faultless — always in the right and 
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always successful, and tliat what is lost in 
commerce or territor j is made up in glory. 
On the contrary, the nation against ^which 
we wage war, must always be painted in the 
blackest colours imaginable, and all the en- 
mity of the human heart must be stirred up 
against it. The gallant Nelson always end- 
ed hi<« charge to young midshipmen, after 
baring pointed out to them their duty, in 
these words, '* and you must always hate a 

Frenchman worse than the d 1." Thus 

nations are taught to hate and dispise each 
other, and men who profess to believe on 
him who taught us '* whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them," ** love your enemies," &c. violate 
that charity which is the brightest of the 
christian graces. 

War manifestos are calculated for the ex^ 
press purpose of exciting national hatred 
and rancor, and are generally penned with 
so shameful a disregard for truth that with- 
out slander, they may be said to ** lie like a 
bulletin." Even our own boasted declara- 
tion of independence will hardly bear the 

test of strict scrutiny. It was calculated ex- 
23 
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pressly to fan the dormant embers and td 
excite animosity against both the govern- 
ment and people of Great Britain, and it 
had the ejQfect. But the end having been an- 
swered, I do not see the use of annually re-^ 
peating all our complaints, which, if they 
did exist, have now ceased for half a century, 
unless it be useful to make a country a slave 
to prejudice : for " the nation," says Wash- 
ington, *' that indulges toward another na- 
tion an habitual hatred, is, in some degree, 
a slave.*^ 

The erection of monuments, to perpetu- 
ate the memory of the bloody battles in 
which we have been engaged, is an obsta- 
cle to the great scheme. I have no doubt 
that many, who have assisted in such things, 
have done it from patriotic motives — but it 
was a mistaken patriotism. If an Ameri- 
can would know hoAV such a sight would af- 
fect him, let him look at the American flags 
in St. Paul's church in London. Will he love 
England the better for the sight ? Besides 
this there seems to be the same absurdity 
in a nation's erecting monuments of its own 
victories, as in an individual's erecting a 
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statue of himself. To me such a monument 
appears like the grave stone of departed 
philanthrophy. Should a monument be 
erected on every field of battle, in some parts 
of Europe, the whole country would look 
like a grave yard. I do not refuse honor to 
the brave, but, if we must have a monument 
on Bunker Hill, let it be a tomb, in which 
shall be interred the bones of the combatants 
on both sides, for both were of the same na- 
tion, faith, and language, and both thought 
they were fighting for their country. 

Another thing which keeps up a love of 
military glory, and thus opposes an obsta- 
cle to the cause of permanent and universal 
peace, is the militia system. If we must 
have a militia, can we not have it without 
all its gorgeous trappings and *' pomp and 
circumstance ?" Why cannot our citizens 
train in a citizen's dress; or is it indeed 
true, as Dr. Rush has said, that '* were there 
no uniforms there would be no armies ? If 
there were no armies there would be no need 
of them." 

The military academies, which we support, 
are an obstacle to the cause of peace. I do 
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dot say they are not necessary, because tbe 
friends of peace in this country, do not med- 
dle with the question of defensive war ; and 
if we must have a militia, it were perhaps bet- 
ter that they should be officered by the cadets 
than as they are now. But, I do say, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that they foster a 
military spirit that delights in war, and is op- 
posed to peace. We are raising up a milita- 
ry order, among the sons of the first and most 
influential characters in the country. They 
learn to fight, if they learn nothing else, and 
if they never do fight, the expense of their 
education is lost, and without war all their 
hopes of advancement wither. Rather than 
this should he, they and their friends will be 
likely, to throw the weight of their character 
into the scale of war. It was a whimsical 
objection which I heard, a few days ago, 
against the peace societies — that they were 
calculated to introduce Lordships into the 
country. Every body knows, that the mili- 
tary orders introduced Lordships into Eu- 
rope, and that they are yet recruited out of 
tlie same ranks ; hut there is no danger of 
introducing Lordships into this country, — 
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not at least until we have a military presi- 
dent. It is really surprising, to observe, with 
what carelessness as to public good or pri- 
vate character, people choose a profession 
for their children. Not long ago, a friend of 
mine applied to me for advice, respecting the 
education of his son. He had thoufj^hts of 
sending him to West Point, to make a sol- 
dier of him, or to Andover, to make him a 
minister : and was uncertain which to choose. 
He certainly could not have hit on extremes 
further apart than the military and the cleri- 
cal characters, though, T allow, that they have 
been united in one person, — strange incpn- 
sistency. 

The last obstacle to the adoption of pacif- 
ic sentiments, which I shall now mention, id 
the manner in which we celebrate our inde- 
pendence. Wc commence with vibrations of 
air, made by every possible means, by can- 
non, small arms, bells, trumpet, fifes, and 
drums, as though we would frighten away 
the evil genius of slavery from our shores, in 
the same manner as the natives of Nootka- 
Sound frighten away the evil spi^rit who they 

think is eating up the moon, at the time of 
24* 
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an eclipse. Our 4th of July orations are 
generally frothy encomiums on our prowess 
and valor, and proud boastings of our being 
the most enlightened, fr^e and brave nation 
in the world, and by way of contrast, we rep- 
resent the land of our forefathers as a land of 
slaves, and George the 3d as a tyrant, whom 
we conquered. If this puerile extravagance 
were not mischievous, as well as ridiculous, 
it would not be worth notice, but it injures 
in two ways. It gives us so high an opinion 
of our valor, and such a contempt for other 
nations, and it promises such certain victo- 
ry, that the people are easily cajoled into 
a war, and, as far as it is known abroad, it 
excites revenge, envy, and contempt, and 
helps to keep up a rancorous, inaraicable 
spirit between two nations that ought, of all 
others, to be the most friendly. 

None of these obstacles ought to discour- 
age us, nor all of them put together ; for they 
all depend on human volition, and of course 
may be removed by human exertion. To 
forward this great object is the end and aim 
of peace societies, and every friend of peace, 
every philanthropist, and every christian, 
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ought to lend a helpintr band, and they ought, 
not only to endeavour, both by precept and 
example, to remove these obstacles, but to 
" seek the things that make for peace." 

While some are industriously gathering all 
. that they can allege against foreign nations, 
the friends of peace ought to be as industri- 
ous in collecting traits of their virtues. To 
speak well of an enemy, when we have 
an opportunity, is generous and magnan- 
imous, but to refuse him our approba- 
tion, when he merits it, is mean and con- 
temptible. The friends of peace ought to 
discountenance all memorials of past grievan- 
ces and past hostilities. Forgiveness of in- 
juries is as much the duty of nations as of 
individuals, and tends as much to national 
as it does to individual happiness. I know 
that this doctrine is not popular, but a man 
who courts popularity will not join the peace 
society — at least for the present. 

It is much to be desired, that our country 
would follow the example of France and 
Spain, and would send back to England and 
France, all the flags and trophies of war 
they have taken from them. This eould not 
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biit be reciprocated by tbose powers, and the 
example might extend to others. If all the 
military trophies in the world were heaped 
together, in one vast pile, and consumed, 
what a glorious bonfire they would make. 

I should like to touch on a few more top- 
ics in this connection, but, I find my papers 
are getting to be too lengthly of late. Fined' 
(y* by leaving undone many things that we 
do, and doing some things which we leave un- 
done, the time might be brought near, when 
all the powers of Christendom would consent 
to a system of inter-national law, which would 
forever abolish the custom of war, & bury the 
]iatcliet so deep that it would never again be 
found — the time ** when nation shall no long- 
cr lift up sword against nation nor learn war 
any more," a time which will surely come, 
**for the mouth of the Lord of hosts hath 
spoken it." What immortal glory will crown 
that nation that shall lead the way to the joy- 
ful consuinmation ! 
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NO. 33. 

CONCLUSION. * 

1 have now come to the end of my second 
series of numbers on Peace and War. When 
I first began to write on this subject, — to 
which I was induced by reading the " Friend 
of Peace," and the request of the first editor 
of the Mirror, I thought my esiays would ex- 
tend to about a dozen numbers, and that, by 
that time, I should work myself out of stock, 
and my readers out of patience. But both 
have held out beyond my expectation. I 
have been like the child who pursues the set- 
ting sun, and thinks that when he arrives at' 
the sunimitof the next hill, he shall be able 
to grasp it ; but when arrived there, he finds 
a boundless prospect before him. *' Hills 
over hills, and Alps on Alps arise." So 
boundless is the subject of permanent and 
universal peace — nor is there danger of its 
being exhausted until ministers shall have 
preached out the Bible. 

My chief aim, in this series, was to shew 
that the primitive christians looked on war 
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with abhorrence».and that manjr suffered 
death rather than take up arms, — ^that pious 
and good men in all ages have deprecated 
war, — that many of the wisest of the philan- 
thropists, sages, and philosophers, both chris- 
tian and heathen, a«cient and modern, have 
given their testimony against war. But it 
must be confessed that the number of heath- 
en writers in favor of peace, — ^though as gr«at 
as could hav» been expected, considering 
the nature of their religion, — was not so 
great as was to be desired, and that, during 
the dark ages, it seems as though the world 
was almost universally given over to the 
rule of Satan, — ^to havoc, murder, and deso- 
lation, at once the cause and the conse- 
quence of its ignorance. This was the gen- 
eral plan which I had laid out at the com- 
mencement of the series, but I have also ta- 
ken up such subjects as had become topics 
of conversation for the day, the most inter- 
esting of which was the Congress of Pana- 
ma, which originated since its commence- 
ment. I have also taken some little notice 
of the Militia System, but of late have re- 
fi'ained, because I thought further remarks 
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unneeessarj. It appears that mj opinions 
on this subject were not singular, and that 
the system is beheld with pretty general dis- 
gust, bordering on contempt. It has- rapidly 
declined, and seems now near its end, and 
the only inquiry among its friends is, how 
to give it a decent burial, which is certainly 
more for their honor and interest than to let 
it rot above ground. 

It has been very gratifying to me to ob- 
serve, that, during the course of this series 
there has been an evident change in public 
opinion in places where it could have had 
no influence, and that sentiments similar to 
mine have been advanced, by leading char- 
acters in France, in Great Britain, and other 
parts of Europe, and we now scarcely read 
a speech, a sermon, or even a novel, that 
does not breathe pacific sentiments. ^ A new 
era has certainly commenced, and the next 
generation will be different from any pre- 
ceding, right will take the place of might, 
reason offeree, and moral power will be su- 
perior to physical. 

When I commenced this series, I was in 
hopes of assistance from my friends, but qn- 
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ly two communications have reached me* 
One is an extract from a much vahicd friend) 
which a press of other matter, and the plan 
whicli I adopted, made it difficult to intro- 
duce ; though it was not forgotten and is 
still on file. The other is a letter from a 
General of the militia, accompanying the dis- 
charge of an officer, and contains many per- 
tinent and just observations on the Militia 
System, of which I should have been very 
glad to have availed myself, had I received 
the letter earlier. 

But though I have received no other vol- 
untary assistance, I have not scrupled to 
help myself to any thing which came in my 
way, suitable for my purpose, and am much 
indebted to the Herald of Peace, and the 
Friend of Peace, the principal peace publi- 
cations in Great Britain and America ; and 
many of the ideas and almost all the erudi- 
tion which is to be found in this series be- 
longs to them. Whenever I have found an 
idea which I liked, like Frederic the Great, 
with his recruits, I have pressed it into my 
service, belong to whom it may, dressed it in 
my own language ; have not been very scru- 
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pulous about documents or marks of quota- 
tion, and I claim no credit but for my dtii- 
^nce in marshalling gut the thoughts of oth- 
ers, and putting them in a way to do execu- 
tion. But unlike the aforesaid King of Prus- 
sia, in this, I have *^ done violence to no 
man," f©r there is a sort of community of 
goods among \he friends of peace, as there 
was among the pacific primitive christians ; 
and, to follow up my first figure, we are 
glad to see our own soldiers in foreign regi- 
ments, and provided the victory be obtained 
Over the powers of darkness, we care not 
who reap the laurels. Notwithstanding, I 
cannot conceal the pleasure it has given me 
to see my lucrubations on the subject of 
peace so much approved, and so often re- 
printed both in this country and in Europe, 
and am gratified by the information that the 
second edition of my first series has been 
stereotyped. I hope that this pleasure arises 
from a sincere desire of doing good, and I 
/cor the prevalence of worse motives. 

I have reason to believe that my labors 
have not been in vain, and that these essays 

have had some effect, at least in this State, 
24 
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in which Peace Societies have been organi- 
zed in places where I am personally un- 
known. Many ministers of the gospel have 
also had their attention called to their duty 
as it relates to the pacific principles of our 
holy religion ; some have adopted the plan 
of preaching sermons at stated seasons 
against the custom of war, and others have 
been instrumental in the formation of new 
Peace Societies. 

I now, a second time, take my leave of the 
public, with many thanks for their continued 
indulgence. Whether I shall ever resume 
the subject of Peace and War is at present 
uncertain. I wish both temporal and eternal 
happiness to the whole human race. I ar- 
dently pray that wars and fightings and ev- 
ery species of oppression may cease through- 
out the earth. I thank God for having spar- 
ed my life to see a day of such general ben- 
evolence and philanthropy, — a day, in which 
mankind are willing to do so much for the 
good of their fellow creatures, — a day, in 
which suf*h mighty moral engines are mov- 
ing, with "the full tide of successful exper- 
iment." 1 thank God for enabling me to 
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add one drop to the stream, and making me 

.in some small measure useful to the great 

cause which angels came to proclaim, — the 

cause of peace on earth and good will 

TOWARD U£N. 
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